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Week Ending Friday, April 21, 1989 


Remarks to Citizens of Hamtramck, 
Michigan 


April 17, 1989 


Cardinal Szoka, Your Eminence. Bob, 
thank you for the warm greeting to your 
wonderful community. Governor Blan- 
chard—it’s an honor to have the Governor 
of the great State here. And I want to pay 
my respects to the members of the Michi- 
gan congressional delegation that came out 
here with me—Senator Riegle and several 
distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives sitting over here—and also 
to Senator John Engler, who is the majority 
leader of the Michigan State Senate, and to 
other elected leaders not only from your 
community but in other parts of this State. 

I’m delighted to be here. Bread and salt 
are both of the Earth, an ancient symbol of 
a life leavened by health and prosperity. 
And in this same spirit, I wish you all the 
same. And now, if I may, I want to address, 
at this important gathering, the health and 
prosperity of a whole nation: the proud 
people of Poland. You know, we Americans 
are not mildly sympathetic spectators of 
events in Poland. We are bound to Poland 
by a very special bond: a bond of blood, of 
culture, and shared values. And so, it is only 
natural that as dramatic change comes to 
Poland we share the aspirations and excite- 
ment of the Polish people. 

In my Inaugural Address, I spoke of the 
new breeze of freedom gaining strength 
around the world. “In man’s heart,” I said, 
“if not in fact, the day of the dictator is 
over. The totalitarian era is passing; its old 
ideas blown away like leaves from an an- 
cient leafless tree.” I spoke of the spreading 
recognition that prosperity can only come 
from a free market and the creative genius 
of individuals. And I spoke of the new po- 
tency of democratic ideals: of free speech, 
free elections, and the exercise of free will. 
And we should not be surprised that the 
ideas of democracy are returning with re- 
newed force in Europe, the homeland of 


philosophers of freedom, whose ideals have 
been so fully realized in our great United 
States of America. And Victor Hugo said: 
“An invasion of armies can be resisted, but 
not an idea whose time has come.” My 
friends, liberty is an idea whose time has 
come in Eastern Europe, and make no mis- 
take about it. 

For almost half a century, the suppression 
of freedom in Eastern Europe, sustained by 
the military power of the Soviet Union, has 
kept nation from nation, neighbor from 
neighbor. And as East and West now seek 
to reduce arms, it must not be forgotten 
that arms are a symptom, not a source, of 
tension. The true source of tension is the 
imposed and unnatural division of Europe. 
How can there be stability and security in 
Europe and the world as long as nations 
and peoples are denied the right to deter- 
mine their own future, a right explicitly 
promised by agreements among the victori- 
ous powers at the end of World War II? 
How can there be stability and security in 
Europe as long as nations which once stood 
proudly at the front rank of industrial 
powers are impoverished by a discredited 
ideology and stifling authoritarianism? The 
United States—and let’s be clear on this— 
has never accepted the legitimacy of Eu- 
rope’s division. We accept no spheres of in- 
fluence that deny the sovereign rights of 
nations. 

And yet the winds of change are shap- 
ping a new European destiny. Western 
Europe is resurgent, and Eastern Europe is 
awakening to yearnings for democracy, in- 
dependence, and prosperity. In the Soviet 
Union itself, we are encouraged by the 
sound of voices long silent and the sight of 
the rulers consulting the ruled. We see new 
thinking in some aspects of Soviet foreign 
policy. We are hopeful that these stirrings 
presage meaningful, lasting, and far more 
reaching change. So, let no one doubt the 
sincerity of the American people and their 
government in our desire to see reform suc- 
ceed inside the Soviet Union. We welcome 
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the changes that have taken place, and we 
will continue to encourage greater recogni- 
tion of human rights, market incentives, 
and free elections. 

East and West are now negotiating on a 
broad range of issues, from arms reductions 
to the environment. But the Cold War 
began in Eastern Europe, and if it is to end, 
it will end in this crucible of world conflict. 
And it must end. The American people 
want to see east and central Europe free, 
prosperous, and at peace. With prudence, 
realism, and patience, we seek to promote 
the evolution of freedom—the opportunities 
sparked by the Helsinki accords and the 
deepening East-West contact. In recent 
years, we have improved relations with 
countries in the region, and in each case, 
we looked for progress in international pos- 
ture and internal practices: in human rights, 
cultural openness, emigration issues, opposi- 
tion to international terror. While we want 
relations to improve, there are certain acts 
we will not condone or accept, behavior 
that can shift relations in the wrong direc- 
tion: human rights abuses, technology theft, 
and hostile intelligence or foreign policy ac- 
tions against us. 

Some regions are now seeking to win 
popular legitimacy through reforms. In 
Hungary, a new leadership is experiment- 
ing with reforms that may permit a political 
pluralism that only a few years ago would 
have been absolutely unthinkable. And in 
Poland, on April 5th, Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa and Interior Minister Kiszczak 
signed agreements that, if faithfully imple- 
mented, will be a watershed in the postwar 
history of Eastern Europe. 

Under the auspices of the roundtable 
agreements, the free trade union Solidar- 
nosé was today—this very day, under those 
agreements—Solidarnosé was today formal- 
ly restored. And the agreements also pro- 
vide that a free opposition press will be 
legalized, independent political and other 
free association will be permitted, and elec- 
tions for a new Polish Senate will be held. 
These agreements testify to the realism of 
General Jaruzelski [Chairman of Poland’s 
Council of State] and his colleagues, and 
they are inspiring testimony to the spiritual 
guidance of the Catholic Church, the in- 
domitable spirit of the Polish people, and 
the strength and wisdom of Lech Walesa. 
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Poland faces, and will continue to face for 
some time, severe economic problems. A 
modern French writer observed that com- 
munism is not another form of economics: 
It is the death of economics. In Poland, an 
economic system crippled by the inefficien- 
cies of central planning almost proved the 
death of initiative and enterprise—almost. 
But economic reforms can still give free 
rein to the enterprising impulse and cre- 
ative spirit of the great Polish people. 

The Polish people understand the magni- 
tude of this challenge. Democratic forces in 
Poland have asked for the moral, political, 
and economic support of the West. And the 
West will respond. My administration is 
completing now a thorough review of our 
policies toward Poland and all of Eastern 
Europe, and I’ve carefully considered ways 
that the United States can help Poland. And 
we will not act unconditionally. We’re not 
going to offer unsound credits. We’re not 
going to offer aid without requiring sound 
economic practices in return. And we must 
remember that Poland still is a member of 
the Warsaw Pact. And I will take no steps 
that compromise the security of the West. 

The Congress, the Polish-American com- 
munity—and I support, I endorse strongly 
Ed Moskal [national president] and what he 
is doing in the Polish American Congress, I 
might say; and I’m delighted he’s here, 
good Chicago boy right here in Ham- 
tramck—that the Congress, the Polish- 
American community, the American labor 
movement, our allies, and international fi- 
nancial institutions—our allies all must work 
in concert if Polish democracy is to take 
root anew and sustain itself. And we can 
and must answer this call to freedom. And 
it is particularly appropriate here in Ham- 
tramck for me to salute the members and 
leaders of the American labor movement 
for hanging tough with Solidarity through 
its darkest days. Labor deserves great credit 
for that. 

Now, the Poles are now taking steps that 
deserve our active support. And I have de- 
cided as your President on specific steps to 
be taken by the United States, carefully 
chosen to recognize the reforms underway 
and to encourage reforms yet to come now 
that SolidarnoSé is legal. I will ask Congress 
to join me in providing Poland access to our 
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Generalized System of Preferences, which 
offers selective tariff relief to beneficiary 
countries. We will work with our allies and 
friends in the Paris Club to develop sustain- 
able new schedules for Poland to repay its 
debt, easing a heavy burden so that a free 
market can grow. I will also ask Congress to 
join me in authorizing the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation to operate in 
Poland, to the benefit of both Polish and 
U.S. investors. We will propose negotiations 
for a private business agreement with 
Poland to encourage cooperation between 
U.S. firms and Poland’s private businesses. 
Both sides can benefit. The United States 
will continue to consider supporting, on 
their merits, viable loans to the private 
sector by the International Finance Corpo- 
ration. We believe that the roundtable 
agreements clear the way for Poland to be 
able to work with International Monetary 
Fund on programs that support sound, 
market-oriented economic policies. We will 
encourage business and private nonprofit 
groups to develop innovative programs to 
swap Polish debt for equity in Polish enter- 
prises, and for charitable, humanitarian, and 
environmental projects. We will support 
imaginative educational, cultural, and train- 
ing programs to help liberate the creative 
energies of the Polish people. 

You know, when I visited Poland in Sep- 
tember of 1987, I was then Vice President, 
and I told Chairman Jaruzelski and Lech 
Walesa that the American people and Gov- 
ernment would respond quickly and imagi- 
natively to significant internal reform of the 
kind that we now see. Both of them valued 
that assurance. So, it is especially gratifying 
for me today to witness the changes now 
taking place in Poland and to announce 
these important changes in U.S. policy. The 
United States of America keeps its promises. 

If Poland’s experiment succeeds, other 
countries may follow. And while we must 
still differentiate among the nations of East- 
ern Europe, Poland offers two lessons for 
all. First, there can be no progress without 
significant political and economic liberaliza- 
tion. And second, help from the West will 
come in concert with liberalization. Our 
friends and European allies share this phi- 
losophy. 

The West can now be bold in proposing a 
vision of the European future. We dream of 


the day when there will be no barriers to 
the free movement of peoples, goods, and 
ideas. We dream of the day when Eastern 
European peoples will be free to choose 
their system of government and to vote for 
the party of their choice in regular, free, 
contested elections. And we dream of the 
day when Eastern European countries will 
be free to choose their own peaceful course 
in the world, including closer ties with 
Western Europe. And we envision an East- 
ern Europe in which the Soviet Union has 
renounced military intervention as an in- 
strument of its policy—on any pretext. We 
share an unwavering conviction that one 
day all the peoples of Europe will live in 
freedom. And make no mistake about that. 

Next month, at a summit of the North 
Atlantic alliance, I will meet with the lead- 
ers of the Western democracies. The lead- 
ers of the Western democracies will discuss 
these concerns. And these are not bilateral 
issues just between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. They are, rather, the con- 
cern of all the Western allies, calling for 
common approaches. The Soviet Union 
should understand, in turn, that a free, 
democratic Eastern Europe as we envision 
it would threaten no one and no country. 
Such an evolution would imply and rein- 
force the further improvement of East-West 
relations in all dimensions—arms reduc- 
tions, political relations, trade—in ways that 
enhance the safety and well-being of all of 
Europe. There is no other way. 

What has brought us to this opening? The 
unity and strength of the democracies, yes, 
and something else: the bold, new thinking 
in the Soviet Union, the innate desire for 
freedom in the hearts of all men. We will 
not waver in our dedication to freedom 
now. And if we’re wise, united, and ready 
to seize the moment, we will be remem- 
bered as the generation that made all 
Europe free. 

Two centuries ago, a Polish patriot, Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, came to these American 
shores to stand for freedom. Let us honor 
and remember this hero of our own strug- 
gle for freedom by extending our hand to 
those who work the shipyards of Gdansk 
and walk the cobbled streets of Warsaw. 
Let us recall the words of the Poles who 
struggled for independence: “For your free- 
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dom and ours.” Let us support the peaceful 
evolution of democracy in Poland. The 
cause of liberty knows no limits; the friends 
of freedom, no borders. 

God bless Poland. God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you all very 
much. MNiech Zyje Polska! [Long live 
Poland!] Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. at 
Hamtramck City Hall. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Cardinal Edmund C. 
Szoka, the Archbishop of Detroit, and 
Robert Kozaren, mayor of Hamtramck. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, the President attended 
a Polish-American community luncheon at 
the Eagle Restaurant. At the conclusion of 
the luncheon, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 

A fact sheet entitled “Support for Polish 
Reforms” was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on April 17. In addition to 
covering the material on this subject found 
in these remarks, the fact sheet also con- 
tained the following points concerning U.S. 
policy toward Poland: 

“Once authorized, OPIC [Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation] and _ the 
Polish Government will negotiate an invest- 
ment incentives agreement detailing OPIC’s 
tights and the GOP’s [Government of Po- 
land’s] responsibilities for OPIC-assisted in- 
vestment. 

“In the absence of GSP [Generalized 
System of Preferences], OPIC would make 
an independent determination that Poland 
is taking steps to adopt and implement 
worker rights. We will work closely with 
Solidarity.” 


Remarks at the National Conference of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO 


April 18, 1989 


Thank you for that warm welcome. 
Thank you, Bob Georgine, for that warm 
welcome. Since the election’s over, the 
story can now be told: a proud story about 
all the help this guy gave me in the last two 
elections. [Laughter] No, here’s the way it 
worked, really. [Laughter] In this very 
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room, I’m at an Italian-American dinner in 
1984, sitting up here at the high—you 
know, the big dais here and everything. 
Georgine comes over—very pleasant to my 
wife, who could well be his campaign man- 
ager if he has higher aspirations. [Laughter] 
And he says, “You’ve got to understand, 
George,” he tells me, “you’ve got to under- 
stand. Don’t you realize Geraldine Ferraro 
is an ItalianP Don’t you understand that?” I 
said, “Yes, I understand, so I was waiting for 
1988.” [Laughter] See him at the same 
dinner, same place, looking at him. “Hey, 
come on.” And he says, “You’ve got to un- 
derstand.” I looked at his nametag. I’m run- 
ning against Michael Dukakis, famous 
Greek-American. I see his name tag—Bob 
Georgapolis. [Laughter] Little much. 

But look, here I am, and I appreciate 
very much the tone with which your out- 
standing leader set the agenda here today 
and the warm welcome that you gave me. 
And I do have great respect for Bob Geor- 
gine. I’ve told him this. The door will be 
open over there to him, to the leaders here, 
and to all of you, whom he represents so 
well. And he doesn’t hide behind the differ- 
ences. We get them out there on the table. 
But there’s a lot more to the relationship 
between the White House and the labor 
organizations than one issue or another. 
And I think of this group, and I think of 
patriotism. I think of love of country. I 
think of family and the values that have 
always made this country great. And so, I 
came over here to salute you and to express 
my great appreciation and to tell you a 
couple other things. The puppies are fine. 
[Laughter] And even more important, my 
wife’s health is great, and I appreciate that. 

So, I think we all have a lot to be grateful 
for, and I’m honored by the presence of 
many friends here today. I have great confi- 
dence in and respect for and obvious 
friendship with our Secretary of Labor Eliz- 
abeth Dole, who’s with me here today and 
who’s going to speak in just a minute. And I 
appreciate the cooperation so many of you 
have given her already. I want to salute 
Tom Ridge, a friend of mine of longstand- 
ing, and I don’t think labor has a better 
friend in the Congress. Of course, there’s 
others up here: the Teamsters president 
Billy McCarthy down there, a friend of 
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mine; and Buddy Ruel and John Bowden of 
the Iron Workers; Bill Dugan and John Ber- 
trand of the Operating Engineers; Eddie 
Brubeck, Indianapolis Building Trades, and 
many, many others. I’m going to make an 
omission and thus hurt feelings, and I don’t 
want to do that. But I want to thank every- 
body. 

We hold elections in this country—it’s a 

good thing—and then we move on. Leader- 
ship assumes office; it exerts its influence. 
But it must never presume that it does any 
more than speak and act for the people. 
And we have had honest differences. But 
we agree on goals. And what matters is that 
we make progress on issues of shared con- 
cern. 
So, I begin today with a special word of 
thanks. Your “Dad’s Day” event is a shining 
example of voluntarism in action. And it’s a 
reminder of how we in America must learn 
to measure success: not by the sum of our 
possessions but by the good we do for 
others. And on Father’s Day, the Building 
Trades will be winning a victory for human- 
ity, large and small. 

Your theme for this magnificent confer- 
ence is “Building for the Future.” And so, 
today I want to share just a few thoughts on 
how we can build a better America. 

We're a prosperous nation. Thank God 
we’re at peace. And you’ve heard the num- 
bers: 76 months of recordbreaking econom- 
ic growth—a growth rate that outstrips the 
nations of Europe, exceeding all expecta- 
tions—and nearly 20 million new jobs. Un- 
employment at a 15-year low. Real family 
income at all-time high. Output of goods 
and services up over 27 percent since the 
end of 82. But we have to remember 
what’s driving the economic growth: the 
enterprise and the energy of people like 
yourselves. You build a better America 
every single day. 

Anyone who forgets that the working 
men and women drive this economy ought 
to take a lesson from the guy with the cir- 
cular saw who runs over his own power 
cord. The guy may think he’s headed in the 
right direction, but he’s headed for a real 
shock. [Laughter] 

Our economy is healthy. But to keep the 
momentum going, to keep America com- 
petitive, and to keep the building trades 
strong, we must keep inflation and interest 


rates down; and moreover, we must bring 
them down further. The way to do that is to 
bring the budget deficit down. And it isn’t 
fun working at it, but I am going to suc- 
ceed. We’ve got to bring that deficit down. 

I’m pleased to say that we’ve reached a 
budget agreement with Congress. And I'd 
add that this is the first such agreement 
reached ahead of schedule and not framed 
in the context of crisis. This is only a first 
step, but it is an important step. This 
budget agreement meets our fundamental 
obligations to protect national security and 
support the needy. It provides funds to ad- 
vance high-priority initiatives, but it also— 
and this is the hard part—it restrains the 
overall growth of Federal spending so that 
we can meet these Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit targets. Next year alone, Feder- 
al revenues will rise by more than $80 bil- 
lion, with no tax increase. And that’s an 
agreed revenue increase—I believe it’s 
agreed by both the CBO [Congressional 
Budget Office] and our own estimates. This 
agreement should bring the deficit for 1990 
down to $99.4 billion. And that is a $64 
billion reduction in 1 year. 

And let me say this—I did keep a promise 
I made, and it was alluded to by Bob Geor- 
gine: We have not raised taxes on the work- 
ing men and women of this country. And 
I’m going to hold the line on those taxes. 
What the budget does do is put our prior- 
ities in the right place. It puts the focus on 
the kind of investment we need to build on 
economic growth and stimulate competitive 
enterprise, and that means—and I know 
this one is controversial—but it means re- 
storing the capital gains differential to 15 
percent. 

Whatever else you’ve heard, the capital 
gains cut will make us more competitive 
with our major trading partners who tax 
capital gains lightly, if at all. It will bring in 
$4.8 billion more in tax revenues in 1990, 
according to the Treasury Department, and 
it will help American enterprise grow. But 
the big thing about it is: More people will 
start businesses; more people will help join 
in creating jobs and competitiveness, oppor- 
tunity and growth, saving investment for 
the long-term, and more jobs. And that is 
what we are all fighting for. So, I must 
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dom and ours.” Let us support the peaceful 
evolution of democracy in Poland. The 
cause of liberty knows no limits; the friends 
of freedom, no borders. 

God bless Poland. God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you all very 
much. WNiech Zyje Polska! [Long live 
Poland!] Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. at 
Hamtramck City Hall. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Cardinal Edmund C. 
Szoka, the Archbishop of Detroit, and 
Robert Kozaren, mayor of Hamtramck. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, the President attended 
a Polish-American community luncheon at 
the Eagle Restaurant. At the conclusion of 
the luncheon, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 

A fact sheet entitled “Support for Polish 
Reforms” was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on April 17. In addition to 
covering the material on this subject found 
in these remarks, the fact sheet also con- 
tained the following points concerning U.S. 
policy toward Poland: 

“Once authorized, OPIC [Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation] and _ the 
Polish Government will negotiate an invest- 
ment incentives agreement detailing OPIC’s 
rights and the GOP’s [Government of Po- 
land’s] responsibilities for OPIC-assisted in- 
vestment. 

“In the absence of GSP [Generalized 
System of Preferences], OPIC would make 
an independent determination that Poland 
is taking steps to adopt and implement 
worker rights. We will work closely with 
Solidarity.” 


Remarks at the National Conference of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO 


April 18, 1989 


Thank you for that warm welcome. 
Thank you, Bob Georgine, for that warm 
welcome. Since the election’s over, the 
story can now be told: a proud story about 
all the help this guy gave me in the last two 
elections. [Laughter] No, here’s the way it 
worked, really. [Laughter] In this very 
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room, I’m at an Italian-American dinner in 
1984, sitting up here at the high—you 
know, the big dais here and everything. 
Georgine comes over—very pleasant to my 
wife, who could well be his campaign man- 
ager if he has higher aspirations. [Laughter] 
And he says, “You’ve got to understand, 
George,” he tells me, “you’ve got to under- 
stand. Don’t you realize Geraldine Ferraro 
is an ItalianP Don’t you understand that?” I 
said, “Yes, I understand, so I was waiting for 
1988.” [Laughter] See him at the same 
dinner, same place, looking at him. “Hey, 
come on.” And he says, “You’ve got to un- 
derstand.” I looked at his nametag. I’m run- 
ning against Michael Dukakis, famous 
Greek-American. I see his name tag—Bob 
Georgapolis. [Laughter] Little much. 

But look, here I am, and I appreciate 
very much the tone with which your out- 
standing leader set the agenda here today 
and the warm welcome that you gave me. 
And I do have great respect for Bob Geor- 
gine. I’ve told him this. The door will be 
open over there to him, to the leaders here, 
and to all of you, whom he represents so 
well. And he doesn’t hide behind the differ- 
ences. We get them out there on the table. 
But there’s a lot more to the relationship 
between the White House and the labor 
organizations than one issue or another. 
And I think of this group, and I think of 
patriotism. I think of love of country. I 
think of family and the values that have 
always made this country great. And so, I 
came over here to salute you and to express 
my great appreciation and to tell you a 
couple other things. The puppies are fine. 
[Laughter] And even more important, my 
wife’s health is great, and I appreciate that. 

So, I think we all have a lot to be grateful 
for, and I’m honored by the presence of 
many friends here today. I have great confi- 
dence in and respect for and obvious 
friendship with our Secretary of Labor Eliz- 
abeth Dole, who’s with me here today and 
who’s going to speak in just a minute. And I 
appreciate the cooperation so many of you 
have given her already. I want to salute 
Tom Ridge, a friend of mine of longstand- 
ing, and I don’t think labor has a better 
friend in the Congress. Of course, there’s 
others up here: the Teamsters president 
Billy McCarthy down there, a friend of 
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mine; and Buddy Ruel and John Bowden of 
the Iron Workers; Bill Dugan and John Ber- 
trand of the Operating Engineers; Eddie 
Brubeck, Indianapolis Building Trades, and 
many, many others. I’m going to make an 
omission and thus hurt feelings, and I don’t 
want to do that. But I want to thank every- 
body. 

We hold elections in this country—it’s a 
good thing—and then we move on. Leader- 
ship assumes office; it exerts its influence. 
But it must never presume that it does any 
more than speak and act for the people. 
And we have had honest differences. But 
we agree on goals. And what matters is that 
we make progress on issues of shared con- 
cern. 

So, I begin today with a special word of 
thanks. Your “Dad’s Day” event is a shining 
example of voluntarism in action. And it’s a 
reminder of how we in America must learn 
to measure success: not by the sum of our 
possessions but by the good we do for 
others. And on Father’s Day, the Building 
Trades will be winning a victory for human- 
ity, large and small. 

Your theme for this magnificent confer- 
ence is “Building for the Future.” And so, 
today I want to share just a few thoughts on 
how we can build a better America. 

We're a prosperous nation. Thank God 
we're at peace. And you’ve heard the num- 
bers: 76 months of recordbreaking econom- 
ic growth—a growth rate that outstrips the 
nations of Europe, exceeding all expecta- 
tions—and nearly 20 million new jobs. Un- 
employment at a 15-year low. Real family 
income at all-time high. Output of goods 
and services up over 27 percent since the 
end of ’82. But we have to remember 
what’s driving the economic growth: the 
enterprise and the energy of people like 
yourselves. You build a better America 
every single day. 

Anyone who forgets that the working 
men and women drive this economy ought 
to take a lesson from the guy with the cir- 
cular saw who runs over his own power 
cord. The guy may think he’s headed in the 
right direction, but he’s headed for a real 
shock. [Laughter] 

Our economy is healthy. But to keep the 
momentum going, to keep America com- 
petitive, and to keep the building trades 
strong, we must keep inflation and interest 


rates down; and moreover, we must bring 
them down further. The way to do that is to 
bring the budget deficit down. And it isn’t 
fun working at it, but I am going to suc- 
ceed. We’ve got to bring that deficit down. 

I’m pleased to say that we’ve reached a 
budget agreement with Congress. And I'd 
add that this is the first such agreement 
reached ahead of schedule and not framed 
in the context of crisis. This is only a first 
step, but it is an important step. This 
budget agreement meets our fundamental 
obligations to protect national security and 
support the needy. It provides funds to ad- 
vance high-priority initiatives, but it also— 
and this is the hard part—it restrains the 
overall growth of Federal spending so that 
we can meet these Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit targets. Next year alone, Feder- 
al revenues will rise by more than $80 bil- 
lion, with no tax increase. And that’s an 
agreed revenue increase—I believe it’s 
agreed by both the CBO [Congressional 
Budget Office] and our own estimates. This 
agreement should bring the deficit for 1990 
down to $99.4 billion. And that is a $64 
billion reduction in 1 year. 

And let me say this—I did keep a promise 
I made, and it was alluded to by Bob Geor- 
gine: We have not raised taxes on the work- 
ing men and women of this country. And 
I’m going to hold the line on those taxes. 
What the budget does do is put our prior- 
ities in the right place. It puts the focus on 
the kind of investment we need to build on 
economic growth and stimulate competitive 
enterprise, and that means—and I know 
this one is controversial—but it means re- 
storing the capital gains differential to 15 
percent. 

Whatever else you’ve heard, the capital 
gains cut will make us more competitive 
with our major trading partners who tax 
capital gains lightly, if at all. It will bring in 
$4.8 billion more in tax revenues in 1990, 
according to the Treasury Department, and 
it will help American enterprise grow. But 
the big thing about it is: More people will 
start businesses; more people will help join 
in creating jobs and competitiveness, oppor- 
tunity and growth, saving investment for 
the long-term, and more jobs. And that is 
what we are all fighting for. So, I must 
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make clear why it is I am fighting for that 
one provision, that change in the Tax Code. 

Construction-related jobs are vital to a 
strong economy. But as we work to create 
those jobs, we need to make sure that every 
person who takes a construction job is as 
safe as we can make them. And one step— 
we've established a new Office of Engineer- 
ing Support in OSHA [Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration] to work more 
closely with you for better accident investi- 
gation and prevention. 

Along with keeping workers safe, build- 
ing a better, more competitive America de- 
mands that the workers are skilled. And we 
need to ease some of the shortages of talent 
already developing in your trades and many 
others. So, we’re looking to the only long- 
term solution: comprehensive education 
and training. Over 50 million Americans— 
this is a mind-boggling figure—50 million 
Americans will need some kind of training 
or retraining before the end of this century, 
and meeting that need will demand real 
partnerships between employers and work- 
ers and between government and industry. 

The construction trades have a history of 
outstanding training and development ef- 
forts. Job Corps, the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act have also had outstanding results. 
And I'll be looking to Secretary Dole, as she 
finds new solutions, to help those who 
aren’t yet prepared for the jobs of the 
future because of skills gap and family pres- 
sures or a lack of supportive policies. Let 
me say she has, in this, my full support. 

You know, back a thousand years ago, 
when Barbara and I left the East and 
moved out to west Texas—Odessa-Midland 
area—in the late forties, I learned some- 
thing about building a business and meeting 
a payroll, and lived a few of the lessons that 
you're supposed to get out of books about 
supply and demand and risk and reward 
and profit and loss. But I also learned some- 
thing about the trust that must exist be- 
tween workers and managers. And our 
working men and women face real chal- 
lenges now. And to meet them, our spirit 
has got to be one of cooperation, or motiva- 
tion, if you will, for the common good. And 
there will be honest differences, and that’s 
why we need a National Labor Relations 
Board of knowledgeable individuals whose 
neutrality and integrity are above reproach. 
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And let me assure you: People I’m going to 
nominate meet these standards. My ap- 
pointments will not be antilabor or antibusi- 
ness—or, as I say, antibusiness. They will be 
based on fairplay. 

We must keep the ball in play. Like Mark 
Twain said: “It’s not good sportsmanship to 
pick up lost golf balls while they’re still roll- 
ing.” [Laughter] I can’t figure out who was 
the better philosopher, Yogi Berra or Mark 
Twain. You remember Yogi: “Okay, now 
pair them off in threes.” [Laughter] 

Yesterday, I saluted the members and 
leaders of the American labor movement 
for hanging tough with Lech Walesa in Soli- 
darnosé through the darkest days. Demo- 
cratic forces in Poland have asked for the 
support of the West, and the West will re- 
spond. The Congress, the Polish-American 
community, the American labor movement, 
our allies, and international financial institu- 
tions all must work together if Polish de- 
mocracy is to take root and to endure. 
Brighter days may be dawning in Eastern 
Europe, in Poland, in Central America. 
Wherever the free trade movement is 
threatened, so, too, is democracy and free- 
dom itself. And I put this in here about 
Poland and the changes that are taking 
place because when I think of freedom and 
the American people’s understanding of 
freedom, I do think of your great organiza- 
tions. You understand it. 

One of the things I most admire when I 
talk with members of the building trades is 
this underlying sense of patriotism. Among 
you here today are many veterans—World 
War II, Korea, and Vietnam. And you want 
to talk about freedom? No one appreciates 
it more than someone who’s put their lives 
and limbs at risk in its defense, and many of 
you in this room have done just exactly 
that. 

And now you may figure that politicians 
come and go. Well, the kind of people that 
are essential to a free and prosperous socie- 
ty with a competitive economy are people 
like yourselves. You bear the tools, the 
skills, and the will to build a better America 
and to keep this great nation free. I want 
this door at the White House to stay open. I 
want to work with you to advocate; to nego- 
tiate; and to count on you, most important- 
ly, as neighbors and friends who share the 
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family values that I think are so vital to the 
survival and strength of the United States of 
America. 

You know, speaking of Yogi Berra, again, 
someone once asked him if he was a fatalist. 
And he answered, “No, I never collected 
postage stamps.” [Laughter] 

We are the United States of America. We 
have no time for fatalism in the face of our 
good fortune. And like every American, I 
am grateful for all of the blessings that the 
builders of America have built as monu- 
ments to our labor and our freedom. I came 
over here to salute your leadership and to 
thank each and every one of the building 
trades members. 

Thank you all. God bless you, and most of 
all, God bless the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:16 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Robert Georgine, president of the 
department; Geraldine Ferraro, Democratic 
candidate for Vice President in 1984; and 
Representative Thomas J. Ridge of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Deferrals 


April 18, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report five 
revised deferrals of budget authority now 
totaling $649,663,811. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 


partments of Agriculture, Defense-Civil, 
Energy, Health and Human Services-Social 
Security Administration, and Justice. 

The details of the deferrals are contained 
in the enclosed report. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 18, 1989. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Farm-Community 
Journalists 


April 18, 1989 


The President. Thank you, Clayton Yeut- 
ter, our distinguished Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. And, Gary, thank you for monitoring 
us here and, Brenda, thank you for those 
words of welcome. 

You know, American farmers got good 
news at the GATT [General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade] agricultural talks in 
Geneva a couple of weeks ago. G-A-T-T, 
known as GATT, was set up to provide 
these international rules of trade. And there 
was a renewed commitment by the 96 par- 
ticipating nations to long-term agricultural 
reform, benefiting farmers, consumers, and 
taxpayers all around the world. And there 
was a new road map for the final 2 years of 
negotiations. 

America’s goals for this trade round have 
not changed. Clayt, you fought for this 
when you were the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive and now as Secretary of Agriculture. 
The goals haven’t changed. The bottom line 
is fairness for the American farmer. And we 
seek a level playing field for our farmers: 
the eventual elimination of export subsidies, 
import barriers, and other devices that dis- 
tort trade and create bogus incentives to 
grow products for which no markets exist. 
On a level playing field, where neither side 
has the home-team advantage, American 
farmers can compete with anybody in the 
world. And we’d have an export boom if we 
had that kind of international market. 

The American people are behind you in 
these negotiations. We will not take actions, 
short-term or long-term, that aren’t 
matched by the European Community and 
the other developed nations. We’re not 
about to disarm unilaterally in agriculture. 
And we want to get rid of the impediments 
that keep us from exporting. 

American public is also deeply concerned 
about economic conditions in our rural 
communities. And that means need to di- 
versify in our rural economies, creating 
more jobs in these rural areas. In a re- 
sponse, we’re developing a new working 
group on rural development. It’s chaired by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and I know 
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he'll be glad to talk about that. It'll have 
senior leaders from every arm of govern- 
ment with outreach to rural America. And 
to the listeners today, we would welcome 
your ideas. Economic stress in rural areas is 
not just numbers and statistics and bushels 
of wheat: It’s people and pride and sweat 
and families that need help now. 

And then lastly, to provide some extra 
money to farmers early in the crop year, 
today we are announcing additional Ad- 
vance Deficiency Payments for farmers 
who sign up for the 1989 wheat, feed grain, 
rice, and upland cotton programs. This will 
mean an additional 10 percent of projected 
deficiency payments, or a total of about 
$850 million for American farmers. 

And one final—and this the final thought, 
before we go to the questions from the 
farm broadcasters: a breakthrough budget 
compromise was reached with Congress on 
Friday. It came early, and that’s good news 
for all Americans. 

We’re listening. We are with the Ameri- 
can farmer in these tough times. And we’re 
here today to take some questions. And 
thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, I'd like to pursue the 
area of agricultural trade. Until this morn- 
ing, we had been using our agricultural 
trade through the Export Enhancement 
Program to maintain, and perhaps to gain, 
some new markets. There are those who 
say that we should use our food exports as a 
foreign policy tool as well. Do you and your 
administration see using the food that we 
can produce for other countries as a foreign 
policy tool? 

The President. No, sir, not if I’m inter- 
preting your question correctly, because 
when I think of foreign policy tool, my 
mind goes back to singling out agriculture 
in a trade embargo against the Soviet 
Union. And I will not do that as President 
of the United States. I know our able Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is on the same side of 
this one. We will not use food as a diplomat- 
ic tool. We are rebuilding confidence in 
American agriculture in terms of reliability 
in foreign markets, and we’re going to have 
to continue to do that. And one way to 
reverse that out and set back exports would 
be to use food as a diplomatic tool. And I’m 
not going to do that. 
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Q. Mr. President, all the farm broadcast- 
ers appreciate your openness and Secretary 
Yeutter’s openness to American agriculture. 
You mentioned the Advanced Deficiency 
Payment increases, and being the fact that 
Kansas crop, especially wheat, so devastated 
by the drought conditions—will this be the 
sum total of Federal action for producers 
who’ve lost crops to drought—increase in 
deficiency payments? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t say the 
sum total. And I’d let Secretary Yeutter 
share with you, as he did with me in the 
Oval Office, his views on his recent trip to 
Kansas, where he saw firsthand the suffer- 
ing and the concern of American farmers. 
So, I wouldn’t say this will be all that can be 
done. I do think that because farmers are 
still experiencing these dry conditions in 
the Midwest and in other parts of the 
Nation that this program will help—advanc- 
ing the payments. But on the other hand, 
I'd leave to Clayton what steps further we 
might take, but I can tell you this: Because 
of his standing in the agricultural communi- 
ty and his day-to-day contact with farmers, I 
will be very openminded over in the White 
House if he comes over with additional sug- 
gestions or recommendations. So, this 
should not be viewed as the definitive 
answer. We hope it is something that will 
help the farm family. 

Secretary Yeutter. I'll do just a quick sup- 
plement to that so that we don’t cut into 
the valuable time of the President of the 
United States. But just to say, as you know, 
Mark [Mark Vail, Kansas Agriculture Net- 
work, Topeka, KS], I visited Kansas, along 
with Senators Dole and Kassebaum and 
Congressman Roberts, on Friday. Governor 
Hayden [of Kansas] accompanied us. The 
Governor has submitted a followup letter 
already. It came in today. We’re going to 
analyze all that very carefully over the next 
few days, and we'll see what we can do. 
Clearly, we don’t have an open spigot that 
just spits out Federal dollars in any situation 
today. I made that point clear when I was 
in Kansas. But we'll be as sympathetic and 
accommodative as we can be within rather 
severe budgetary constraints. 

Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. And 
by the way, greetings from the Concho 
Valley and the Perrmin Basis. Since your 
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budget announcement Friday, there has 
been a lot of concern voiced by Congress- 
men de la Garza and Stenholm on the 
House Agriculture Committee that agricul- 
ture is being asked to take more than its 
fair share of cuts in spending. Now, in your 
campaign, you assured farmers that the 
budget would not be balanced on their 
backs, and I just wonder, how do you react 
to these concerns? 

The President. Well, Roddy [Roddy Pee- 
ples, Southwest Agriculture Network, San 
Angelo, TX], first, greetings to Tom Green 
County out there, and I’m delighted to be 
talking to you. Secondly, my view is this: 
We are in perilous budget deficit times. We 
have got to get the deficit down, and the 
best thing we can do to help the American 
farmer is to get these interest rates down. 
And the best way to do that is to make the 
tough decision on the spending side of our 
budget. Now, having said that, I feel that 
farmers are fairplay. I mentioned earlier 
the grain embargo. One of the things that 
irks the farmers properly is that they were 
asked to carry the whole burden. And here 
we’re not. Yes, Ag has taken a hit, but so is 
a wide array of programs across the board. 
And I think what we’ve done here is fair. 
The program is still there and vigorous and 
high levels of spending—$11 billion I think 
is the figure. And so, I hope that nobody 
feels that this is an unfair approach to get- 
ting the deficit down. But I can guarantee 
you that if we are successful—and I’ve done 
this, incidentally, this first step, without rais- 
ing taxes on the American farmer—if we 
are successful here, then you’re going to 
have the biggest benefit to the farmers at 
all: You’re going to have a lower interest 
rate, a continued growing economy. And 
then, if we succeed overseas, you’re going 
to have a vigorous new market for ag prod- 
ucts. So please, I can understand Chairman 
de la Garza, my friend from South Texas, 
and—who was itP—Charlie Stenholm, who 
is out there from east and north of you; but 
I'll tell you, I think in the final analysis, 
we'll convince them that this is an equitable 
approach to our budget. 

Q. Mr. President, it’s a real privilege to 
have this opportunity to visit with you 
today. And I'd like to return to what you 
opened with, and that’s the good news of 
the GATT talks and the effect that might 


be seen on the new farm bill. I know that 
Secretary Yeutter has referred to that; he 
said he may want to alter the content, have 
more leverage in the GATT negotiations. 
Would you comment on that, please? 

The President. Well, Dix [Dix Harper, To- 
bacco Network, Raleigh, NC], first, thank 
you, sir, for the greeting, and I'll let Clayton 
in a minute go into a little more detail. But 
what happened over there was that an 
international community reluctant to dis- 
cuss agriculture has finally understood that 
we've got to go forward. Now, we have 
agricultural—Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram. Others have had that for a long time. 
Others gripe when the United States farmer 
gets the same incentive built into the 
system that they themselves have enjoyed 
for a long time. We understand that. We 
understand the screams coming from them. 
But the good news is we’ve got this on the 
agenda; we will be able to move forward 
now to freer markets and to less protection. 
And so, the upcoming farm bill can indeed 
be used as leverage, you might say, because 
we are not going to unilaterally disarm, if 
you will. We’re not going to take cuts uni- 
laterally based on some verbal assurance 
from people that have excluded our prod- 
ucts from their market. So, we’ve moved 
forward at GATT. We’ve got a farm bill 
where we’re not going to back away and 
make unilateral concessions to others. But 
the climate is better. And I'll let Clayton, if 
he will, fill in a little bit more detail on that. 

Secretary Yeutter. As you know, we’ve 
got 20 months to go in these negotiations, 
as they wrap up on time at the end of 1990. 
We hope they will, and we believe that the 
agreement that was reached in Geneva just 
a few days ago is going to contribute to that 
end. We had a good week in Geneva. We 
got the kind of long-term commitment we 
wanted, and now we simply have to fight 
this out at the negotiating table. 

But as President Bush said, we certainly 
want to do the right things in next year’s 
farm bill to contribute to that negotiating 
environment. In other words, we sure don’t 
want to give away any negotiating leverage, 
and if possible, we’ve got to try to enhance 
it. In that regard, by the way, I’m going to 
be testifying to the Senate Ag Committee 
tomorrow morning in the first hearing 
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that'll be held on the farm bill. You may 
want to take a look at my testimony when 
it’s available tomorrow, because it'll have 
some statements on this subject that'll be 
quite definitive and specific. 

Q. Mr. President, you frequently linked 
Ag and exports in public comments and 
once suggested that Secretary Yeutter was 
hardly changing his job in moving from 
USTR [U.S. Trade Representative] to Agri- 
culture. With the steep debt we’ve got and 
with the favorable import balance agricul- 
ture brings, should U.S. producers be wor- 
ried the Government’s use for them now is 
strictly as earners of currency to stanch the 
flow of assets out of this country? 

The President. No, they shouldn’t have 
any concern on that because we are—let 
me just repeat, using this phrase “unilateral 
disarmament”—we are not going to unilat- 
erally disarm. And I still feel deep in my 
heart that if we can get fewer barriers the 
American farmer can compete in all kinds 
of areas. And I’m including dairy in this, 
where we haven’t competed much before. 
And so, we’re not going to take unilateral 
hits in agriculture, because agriculture in 
many areas is benefiting our whole interna- 
tional trade position. 

Secretary Yeutter. And we do want to be 
big export earners, as a matter of fact. Gary 
[Gary Digiuseppe, Brownfield Network, 
Centertown, MO], as you well know, the 
more markets we can open up overseas, the 
more exports we'll have. And agriculture 
will continue to make a very positive contri- 
bution to the trade balance. And that’ll be 
good because that’ll also result in higher 
farm incomes. And that’s what all of us 
want, and the President’s strongly support- 
ive of that. 

The President. Gary, there was one 
person that wasn’t sure that Secretary Yeut- 
ter was doing exactly the same thing, and 
that was Mrs. Yeutter. Because I think they 
had had plans to go back to the private 
sector. And I got with Clayton, and I said, 
Look, it is absolutely essential to our coun- 
try that you agree to serve as Secretary of 
Agriculture. And it was one of the best de- 
cisions, I think, that I’ve made. And of 
course, I was grateful that he set aside his 
private-sector plan—and his wife very gra- 
ciously understood this—so he once again 
could serve, and did it in a portfolio here 
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that is just vital, and not just in your area of 
question, international trade, but to our 
whole economy. So, I’m grateful the Secre- 
tary did differentiate here. 

Secretary Yeutter. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That’s a very gracious and generous 
comment and a true story. Your time with 
us is up, I’m sorry to say, Mr. President. But 
on behalf of everybody in American agricul- 
ture, I want to thank you for coming, and 
then I'll stay on and answer a few more 
questions. 

The President. Well—and I would apolo- 
gize to those whose questions I didn’t get to 
take. And I was talking to Clayt—he came 
over to the White House. And I wish that 
all of you who love nature and love the 
Mother Earth could have been with Clay- 
ton Yeutter and me as we walked through 
the beautiful Rose Garden area of the 
White House. It is at its most beautiful this 
time of year. And I get a kick out of seeing 
all the tourists from middle America and 
agricultural America and _ everyplace 
coming to the “people’s house.” But having 
said all that, we were talking about this first 
program of this nature. And I told Clayt 
that, if agreeable and if we didn’t foul it up 
too bad in this first session, that I would 
welcome coming back here to this little 
studio in the Ag Department to take ques- 
tions from you, the important voices of agri- 
culture in America. 

So, thanks for your hospitality. And as 
Douglas MacArthur said, “I shall return.” 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m., 
during the Farm Radio Broadcast, in the 
Department of Agriculture broadcasting 
studio. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Gary Crawford and Brenda Curtis, De- 
partment of Agriculture Radio Network an- 
nouncers. 


Remarks Upon Signing the Bill 
Implementing the Bipartisan Accord on 
Central America 


April 18, 1989 


Please be seated. And distinguished lead- 
ers of the Congress here today, my thanks 
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for joining us. Four weeks ago, for the first 
time in many years, the President and Con- 
gress, the Democratic and Republican lead- 
ership in the House and Senate, spoke with 
one voice about Central America. And by 
signing a bipartisan accord on Central 
America, we joined hands for the good of 
that troubled region, and by placing princi- 
ple above party, we reaffirmed the corner- 
stone of America’s foreign policy. 

Last week the Congress passed legislation 
to implement the bipartisan accord, and 
today I am very proud to sign this legisla- 
tion. My friends, you’ve shown that biparti- 
sanship works. And I want to thank you for 
acting quickly, honorably, and in the na- 
tional interest. 

Our objective in Central America is a 
democratic Nicaragua which does not sub- 
vert or threaten its neighbors and whose 
people enjoy the social and economic fruits 
of a free society. Our continued assistance 
to the Nicaraguan resistance represents the 
commitment of the United States both to 
Esquipulas—the peace process—and to sus- 
tain those who struggle for freedom and 
democracy. Under the Esquipulas accord, 
insurgent forces have the right to reinte- 
grate into their homeland under safe, 
democratic conditions with full civil and po- 
litical rights. And that’s the desire of the 
Nicaraguan resistance. And we will support 
it through concerted diplomatic efforts to 
reinforce this regional agreement. 

Here, in particular, let me thank the Con- 
gress. For by supporting my request for 
continued assistance at current levels 
through the elections in Nicaragua, sched- 
uled now for February 28, 1990, you have 
reaffirmed the will of this government to 
ensure peace and freedom in Central 
America. 

The success of the Central American 
peace process and the prospects of national 
reconciliation in Nicaragua depend on full 
and honest Sandinista compliance with 
their repeated pledges of democracy and 
freedom. We’ve yet to see genuine Sandi- 
nista compliance; thus far, they’ve refused 
to negotiate with the opposition regarding 
the necessary conditions for fair elections. 
It’s clear that close international scrutiny 
and sustained pressure will be critical to 
induce Sandinista compliance. It’s also clear 
that the Soviet Union must match its rhe- 


torical support for the peace process with 
concrete action to halt military aid, to end 
subversion in that region, and to promote 
genuine democracy in Nicaragua. 

It is fitting to recall what Franklin Roose- 
velt said when he addressed the Nation in 
1940: “Today we seek a moral basis for 
peace. It cannot be a lasting peace if the 
fruit of it is oppression or starvation or cru- 
elty or human life dominated by armed 
camps.” 

Our accord envisions a democratic Cen- 
tral America and a more just and tranquil 
hemisphere. And above all, it points us 
toward the future—for America and for the 
people of Central America. 

So, let us seize the moment. Thank you, 
Mr. Speaker and Mr. Majority Leader, Mi- 
nority Leaders, distinguished Members of 
the Congress; and thank all of you for being 
here. And now it’s my pleasure to sign the 
legislation implementing the Bipartisan 
Accord on Central America. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:18 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
closing remarks, he referred to Jim Wright, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
George J. Mitchell and Robert Dole, majori- 
ty and minority leaders of the Senate, re- 
spectively; Thomas S. Foley and Robert H. 
Michel, majority and minority leaders of 
the House of Representatives, respectively; 
as well as other Members of Congress. H.R. 
1750, approved April 18, was assigned 
Public Law No. 101-14. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Situation in Lebanon 


April 18, 1989 


President Bush is deeply concerned about 
the growing violence in Lebanon and the 
escalating suffering of the Lebanese people. 
The President calls for all internal parties 
and Syria to cease shelling and to step back 
from confrontation. The President strongly 
supports efforts currently underway, such as 
the one by the Arab League, to bring about 
a cease-fire and an end to the violence. 

In addition, yesterday the President and 
President Mitterrand of France discussed 
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by telephone steps that the United Nations 
could take to calm the situation. Both Presi- 
dents stressed their concern about the loss 
of life, injuries, and deterioration of the situ- 
ation in Beirut. The two Presidents stressed 
the need for international support for ef- 
forts to bring about a peaceful solution. 


Statement on Maternal and Child 
Health Care Proposals 


April 18, 1989 


I look forward to meeting today with Sec- 
retary Sullivan to discuss our effort to im- 
prove the health of mothers and children. 

As part of that effort, we are today for- 
warding to the Congress our maternal and 
infant health proposals. I hope the Congress 
will enact this legislation and will also act 
on my other Medicaid commitments: full 
funding of the ongoing Medicaid program 
in FY 90 and an additional appropriation of 
$20 million to build our understanding of 
how best to improve maternal and infant 
health. 

Infant and maternal health is an area 
where we must invest in the future. It is 
also an area where we must all be commit- 
ted to improvement. I am particularly dis- 
turbed by the fact that the infant mortality 
rate for black infants is nearly twice that for 
whites. 

This legislation does not do all that we 
want to do, but it does do what we can do 
at this time. In my February 9 address to 
the Nation, I said the budget we were sub- 
mitting represented my best judgment of 
how we can address our priorities. This leg- 
islation shows that principle at work. Invest- 
ing in the health of pregnant women, in- 
fants, and children is our highest priority 
for the Medicaid program. And that is why, 
at a time like today when resources are 
tight, when we have more desires than 
funds, we must move resources from cer- 
tain lower priorities to the higher priority 
of maternal and infant health. 

Maternal and infant health is equally im- 
portant to Secretary Sullivan. He knows the 
issues, he knows the problems. I’m confi- 
dent that his effort to put all the knowledge 
and talent in the Department of Health and 
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Human Services behind this issue will yield 
substantial rewards for our nation’s effort to 
improve maternal and infant health. 


White House Fact Sheet on Maternal 
and Child Health Care Proposals 


April 18, 1989 


The administration today forwarded to 
the Congress proposed legislation to make 
Federal programs better serve pregnant 
women, infants, and children. The legisla- 
tion carries out commitments the President 
made in his February 9 address, “Building a 
Better America.” The President’s proposals 
also include funds for improving the deliv- 
ery of health care services; this request does 
not require new legislation. 

The legislation would expand significantly 
the population Medicaid serves, making 
Medicaid available to 1.9 million more 
women when they become pregnant. The 
legislation also takes steps to make Medicaid 
more effective by bringing more eligible 
women and infants into the program. The 
legislation is part of an overall approach to 
health care for the disadvantaged that calls 
for full funding for Medicaid, $37.6 billion 
for FY 1990, an increase of $3.3 billion or 
9.6 percent over the FY 1989 level. 


The President’s Principles 


¢ The President is committed to improv- 
ing health care for lower income 
Americans by focusing first on the pop- 
ulations most at risk: mothers and their 
babies. Expansions in the Medicaid 
program contemplated under current 
law will do much to meet these needs. 
The most cost-effective means must be 
used to achieve our goals. Adequate 
prenatal care and immunization 
against childhood diseases are both the 
most effective and least costly means 
to good health early in life. 
Greater personal responsibility for 
good health must be fostered. Mothers 
must be encouraged to seek prenatal 
care; to avoid the use of cigarettes, al- 
cohol, and drugs; and to obtain good 
nutrition. The effects of the expanded 
Medicaid eligibility in the administra- 
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tion proposal will be undermined if 
mothers make unhealthy choices. 
States and community groups have a 
vital role in improving child health 
care and must be given flexibility in 
using their resources to meet their own 
specific problems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should continue to provide 
support through State-administered 
programs such as Medicaid. 


The President’s Proposals 


The legislation transmitted to the Con- 
gress today would: 
¢ increase by 374,000 the number of 
pregnant women and children eligible 
for Medicaid. 
foster greater participation in Medicaid 
by eligible pregnant women by provid- 
ing services to pregnant women who 
are presumed eligible for Medicaid 
before a formal eligibility determina- 
tion is made, and requiring States to 
operate outreach programs in areas of 
high infant mortality. 
entitle all children under age 6 who 
are receiving food stamps to Medicaid 
coverage for immunizations. 
make the Federal match rate for State 
administrative expenses a uniform 50 
percent by gradually reducing special 
administrative match rates ranging 
from 75 to 100 percent. The savings 
that result would allow the legislative 
eligibility changes proposed by the 
President to be implemented within 
the current programs spending level. 
The President has also proposed investing 
$20 million in both FY 1990 and FY 1991 
for a new demonstration program. The 
demonstrations would implement improved 
coordination among three Federal pro- 
grams: Medicaid; Maternal and Child 
Health; and the Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren (WIC) nutrition programs. The results 
of the demonstrations are intended to serve 
as the basis for future reform of service de- 
livery under these programs. 


Infant Health in America 


Progress in improving infant health is 
most often described in terms of infant 
mortality statistics. The United States has 
made significant progress since World War 
II in reducing infant mortality. Infant mor- 


tality has dropped from 29.2 deaths per 
thousand births in 1950 to 10.4 in 1986, the 
most recent year for which final data is 
available. 

In recent years, the United States has not 
made as much progress as other countries. 
As a result, the United States has dropped 
from 19th in 1980 to 22d in 1985 among 
the nations of the world when ranked by 
infant mortality rates. 

Infant mortality rates for black Americans 
have been and remain higher than those for 
whites. The black infant mortality rate 
stood at 43.9 deaths per 1,000 births in 
1950; in 1985 it was 18.2 deaths. While this 
is a significant improvement, it remains 
nearly twice the 9.3 deaths per 1,000 births 
among white Americans. 

Medicaid alone is not sufficient to assure 
proper medical care. In a survey of the 
poorest areas of New York City, where 
infant mortality is high, 68.5 percent of the 
mothers were Medicaid recipients, but 39 
percent of the mothers received late or no 
prenatal care. In such areas, drug and alco- 
hol abuse are often the greatest threat to 
maternal and infant health. 

The goal of healthier babies depends on 
mothers making intelligent choices during 
pregnancy: avoiding smoking, drugs, and al- 
cohol. The President’s proposal to fund 
demonstrations that encourage better co- 
ordination of Federal programs will lead to 
more effective program designs and form 
the basis for future Federal program 
changes. 


Medicaid and Infant Health: Current Law 
and the Administration’s Proposals 


Under current law, by July 1, 1990, every 
State Medicaid program must cover preg- 
nant women and infants (up to age one) 
with incomes not exceeding 100 percent of 
the Federal poverty line. States may elect 
to cover women and infants with incomes 
up to 185 percent of the poverty line. 

Under the administration’s proposal, 
States would be required, by April 1, 1990, 
to provide coverage to pregnant women 
and infants whose income does not exceed 
130 percent of the poverty line. The option 
for coverage up to 185 percent of the pov- 
erty line would remain unchanged. 
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Under the President’s proposals, a single 
pregnant woman with an income of up to 
$10,426 would be eligible; $13,078 for a 
household of two; $15,730 for a household 
of three; and $18,382 for a household of 
four. 

Current law provides that States may 
grant presumptive Medicaid eligibility to 
pregnant women. Under this option, States 
designate qualified providers who, based on 
a preliminary assessment of the woman’s 
income, may determine her to be eligible. 
These providers are facilities that have a 
high proportion of eligible women in their 
clientele and include community health 
centers, public health departments, and ma- 
ternal and child health clinics. A woman 
who is presumptively eligible is entitled to 
ambulatory care for up to 45 days, during 
the first 14 of which she is expected to 
apply for Medicaid. Twenty States have 
adopted this option. 

The administration proposes to require 
that all States offer presumptive Medicaid 
eligibility. This will increase the number of 
pregnant women who will receive coverage 
and obtain prenatal care early in their preg- 
nancies. Any woman with a valid food 
stamp card would be presumptively eligi- 
ble. The period of presumptive eligibility 
would be set at 60 days. States would be 
required to demonstrate efforts to make the 
presumptive eligibility process work in all 
areas of the State. In addition, the State 
would be required to demonstrate outreach 
and public education efforts in areas with 
high rates of infant mortality. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
King Hussein I of Jordan 


April 19, 1989 


The President. Well, I’ve had the pleasure 
and honor of an intimate discussion with an 
old friend, His Majesty King Hussein of 
Jordan. The relationship between Jordan 
and the United States has deep roots; it’s 
founded on a commonality of interests and 
mutual respect. And it is in this spirit that 
His Majesty and I reviewed the situation in 
the Middle East and, in particular, the 
search for Arab-Israeli peace. We talked 
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also of the concerns that we both have 
about Lebanon. 

Few individuals can match the dedication 
of His Majesty King Hussein to the cause of 
peace. For his is a commitment to explore 
opportunities, examine options, pursue pos- 
sibilities. And I explained to him our think- 
ing on the need to diffuse tensions, to pro- 
mote dialog, to foster the process of negoti- 
ations that could lead to a comprehensive 
settlement. And I reiterated my belief that 
properly designed and mutually acceptable 
elections could, as an initial step, contribute 
to a political process leading to negotiations 
on the final status of the West Bank and 
Gaza. I also reaffirmed to His Majesty our 
longstanding commitment to bring about a 
comprehensive settlement through negotia- 
tions based on U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338 
and the principle of territory for peace. 
Through these negotiations, peace and secu- 
rity for Israel and all states, and legitimate 
Palestinian political rights, can be realized. 
In addition, a properly structured interna- 
tional conference could serve, at the appro- 
priate time, as a means to facilitate direct 
negotiations between the parties. 

The time has come to encourage fresh 
thinking, to avoid sterile debate, and to 
focus on the difficult but critical work of 
structuring a serious negotiating process. 
His Majesty committed Jordan to this task, 
and I commit the United States to this task. 
An important part of this effort and of the 
stability of the Middle East as a whole will 
be the continued economic and military 
strength of Jordan. Jordan’s security re- 
mains of fundamental concern to the 
United States, and I have reassured His 
Majesty that the United States will do its 
utmost to help meet Jordan’s economic and 
military requirements. His Majesty King 
Hussein and I delved deeply into the broad- 
er regional and internal problems, and as 
always, I benefited greatly from the wisdom 
of my friend. Together we pledge to contin- 
ue the close cooperation and coordination 
that mark the relations between Jordan and 
the United States. 

And in closing, I would like to express my 
best wishes to King Hussein and to the 
people of Jordan for an auspicious month of 
Ramadan and a blessed "Id holiday. Thank 
you. 
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The King. Thank you, Mr. President. It’s 
a great pleasure, as always, to return to the 
United States, a country with whom Jordan 
has enjoyed a special relationship for so 
many years. It is even a greater pleasure on 
this occasion to be meeting with you, Mr. 
President, a treasured friend of longstand- 
ing. Your dedication to the service of your 
great country has been a source of inspira- 
tion, respect, and admiration to me, as it is 
to all who know you. 

Mr. President, I know how devoted you 
are to the cause of peace. I share this devo- 
tion. I sincerely hope that through our 
common devotion to peace we can, with 
those who are equally devoted, finally bring 
peace to the Middle East. 

You are the sixth President with whom 
I’ve joined to pursue that peace. I first vis- 
ited this historic house in 1959 to meet with 
President Eisenhower. It marked the begin- 
ning of a warm and productive relationship 
between our two countries, a relationship 
which has flourished because of our shared 
values, shared interests, and shared goals. It 
is a relationship which my country and I 
cherish. I am heartened that the talks we 
are engaged in will contribute to a deepen- 
ing of this relationship. 

One of our goals, which despite 22 years 
of efforts we have yet to achieve, is a com- 
prehensive settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. The principles for that settlement 
were established many years ago: United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. These resolutions provide for the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from the territo- 
ries occupied in 1967 in return for the es- 
tablishment of peace, arrangements for 
secure and recognized borders, and negotia- 
tions under appropriate auspices to imple- 
ment these provisions. 

Your recent expressed reaffirmation of 
American support for the end of Israeli oc- 
cupation and return for peace and for the 
political rights of the Palestinian people are 
integral parts of any comprehensive settle- 
ment is both constructive and commenda- 
ble. As a result of a recent decision by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to accept 
the right of Israel to exist, to negotiate a 
settlement with Israel based on Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, and to 
renounce terrorism, a significant contribu- 


tion to peace has been made. 

This historic decision has the overwhelm- 
ing support of the Arab world. The decision 
by the United States to undertake substan- 
tive discussions with the PLO has further 
improved the prospects for peace. I hope 
this will prompt Israel to respond similarly 
to the requirements of peace and recognize 
the legitimate representative of the Pales- 
tinian people. Peace can neither be negoti- 
ated nor achieved without PLO participa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I believe the bases for 
peace are already established. What is re- 
quired is to implement them. The forum 
for a negotiated comprehensive settlement 
is a peace conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations. In my opinion, any 
steps taken should lead to such a confer- 
ence, if our efforts to arrive at a compre- 
hensive settlement are not to be diverted. 
All the people in the Middle East need 
peace and an end to this tragic and intermi- 
nable conflict. The rewards of peace are 
limitless and far outweigh any advantage 
which might be gained by any party from 
continued controversy and conflict. The 
conditions for peace exist. We all must dis- 
play the vision and determination to cap- 
italize on them. 

Mr. President, allow me to say, as one of 
your many friends and as one who knows 
well your qualities, abilities, devotion and 
dedication to the cause of peace, that you 
are the right leader in the right office at 
the right time. I know the high esteem with 
which you are held throughout the Middle 
East. You are in a unique position to help 
the protagonists in our area to engender 
the needed trust and hope and to assist us 
in bringing the conflict to a just and dura- 
ble conclusion. I can assure you that I fully 
support you and all your efforts in this 
regard. 

May God bless you, Mr. President, your 
dear family, and the friendly people of 
these great United States. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Earli- 
er, the President and the King met in the 
Oval Office. At the conclusion of these re- 
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marks, the President and the King toured 
Mount Vernon and took a river cruise, 
which ended at Bolling Air Force Base. 


Message on the Observance of National 
Nursing Home Week, May 14-20, 1989 


April 19, 1989 


National Nursing Home Week is a time 
for us to remember in a special way the 
millions of older Americans who reside in 
the 19,000 nursing homes and long-term 
care facilities throughout the United States. 
This week we also salute the thousands of 
dedicated healthcare professionals and vol- 
unteers who work tirelessly to provide care 
and support to residents and their families. 

This year’s theme: “Nursing Homes: A 
Tradition of Caring,” is a succinct descrip- 
tion of the history and focus of these institu- 
tions. The residents of our nursing homes 
are men and women who helped make the 
20th century the American Century. They 
are our mothers and fathers, our aunts and 
uncles—people who raised strong families, 
who plowed fertile fields, who built great 
cities and defended the free world from the 
threat of totalitarianism. Now in their senior 
years, these generous, hardworking men 
and women need special care and attention. 
Nursing homes provide that care, helping to 
ensure that ill or infirm seniors are able to 
live with the dignity and comfort they de- 
serve. Such service—while in the finest 
American tradition of compassion and con- 
cern for all members of our society—is but 
small repayment toward the tremendous 
debt we owe older Americans. 

I encourage all Americans to join in ob- 
serving National Nursing Home Week and 
saluting the unsung heroes who care for our 
Nation’s elderly. I also urge every American 
to remember those who live in our Nation’s 
nursing homes—to show them our love and 
appreciation—not only this week but also 
throughout the year. 

Let it always be said that America honors 
and cares for her citizens in their golden 
years. 


George Bush 


Nomination of Morton I. Abramowitz 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Turkey 


April 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Morton Isaac Abramowitz, 
a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Career Minister, as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Turkey. He 
would succeed Robert Strausz-Hupe. 

Since 1986 Ambassador Abramowitz has 
been Assistant Secretary of State for Intelli- 
gence and Research. Prior to this, he was 
Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, 1984-1985, and representative of 
the United States of America to the mutual 
balanced force reduction negotiations, with 
the rank of Ambassador, 1983-1984. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1960 as con- 
sular/economic officer and served in this 
position until 1962. From 1962 to 1963, he 
took language training in Tai Chung. From 
1963 to 1966, he was political officer at the 
U.S. Consulate General in Hong Kong. He 
served as an international economist at the 
Department of State, 1966-1968, and as 
special assistant in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, 1969-1971. He was a student at the 
Institute for Strategic Studies in London, 
England. From 1971 to 1972, he was a For- 
eign Service inspector, and Foreign Affairs 
analyst at the Department of State, 1972- 
1973. He served as political adviser to 
CINC-PAC [commander in chief, Pacific 
Command] in Honolulu, Hawaii, 1973- 
1974. From 1974 to 1978, he was on detail 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Affairs. He has served as 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Thailand, 
1978-1981, served in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 1981-1982; and 
was a foreign affairs fellow at the Rand 
Corp., 1982-1983. 

Ambassador Abramowitz was born Janu- 
ary 20, 1933, in Lakewood, NJ. He graduat- 
ed from Stanford University (B.A., 1953) 
and Harvard University (M.A., 1955). He 
served in the U.S. Army in 1957. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
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Toasts at a Dinner Honoring 
King Hussein I of Jordan 


April 19, 1989 


The President. You are among friends, sir, 
your lovely Queen, and among admirers. 
And your visit here gives me and Barbara a 
chance, in a very small way, to tell you how 
much we appreciated your special hospital- 
ity to us when we visited you at your lovely 
home at Aqaba, as well as your beautiful 
home in Amman itself, not so many months 
ago. 

This magnificent picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln that I know you're all admiring was 
painted by George Healy in 1869. Upstairs 
in my office—excuse me, a little slight 
cold—upstairs in my office there’s another 
marvelous picture of Abraham Lincoln, and 
that was also painted by George Healy 4 
years earlier. And I took His Majesty to see 
it today. It’s called “The Peacemakers,” and 
the picture shows Lincoln in exactly the 
same pensive pose as this magnificent pic- 
ture. But in the picture upstairs, there’s a 
window right over his left shoulder, and out 
that window one can see this beautiful rain- 
bow. And the picture depicts Lincoln with 
his generals—three generals—right near the 
end of the war that threatened our Union 
and pitted brother against brother. The 
rainbow in the picture by Healy symbolized 
the hope of peace, the imminent end to 
hostilities that near bled us as a nation to 
death. And so, Your Majesty, it is my fer- 
vent hope that by working together we can 
guarantee that there will be a rainbow over 
the Middle East. And war must give way to 
peace. And whether it’s the turmoil or the 
fighting in the West Bank that plagues us 
all or the heartrending hostilities that we 
now all feel so strongly about in a fractured 
Lebanon, we must all recommit ourselves 
to lasting peace in the Middle East. 

And this visit today by the King of Jordan 
comes at a crucial moment in your region’s 
history that—we feel it, we in the United 
States feel it. And I think the King summed 
it up well when he told me today that the 
time is right. But let me assure you, sir, that 
we can sense an urgency to the quest for 
peace now. Our task is to use that urgency 
to seize the moment. And toward that end, 
Your Majesty, I look forward to working 
with you as old friends. And I mean that; 


it’s not a diplomatic use of the word. Let us 
find new ways to bridge the deep differ- 
ences that exist. Let’s reduce suspicions and 
prepare the way for negotiations that will 
lead to the comprehensive settlement that 
everybody wants. And I pledge to work 
with you, sir, first to bring the rainbow of 
hope to the wonderful people of Jordan, 
and to all your neighbors, and then, with 
that rainbow clearly in view, to finalize a 
peace so secure that not a single child will 
know the horrors of battle. 

And so, my friends, I ask you to join me 
in a toast to the goal of peace and to raise 
your glasses to the health of His Majesty 
King Hussein and to Queen Noor, of whom 
America is so especially proud, and to the 
lasting friendship between Jordan and the 
United States of America. 

The King. Mr. President, Mrs. Bush, dis- 
tinguished guests, and dear friends. I thank 
you, Mr. President. I am deeply moved by 
the generosity of your remarks and the af- 
fection and hospitality with which you and 
Mrs. Bush received Noor, myself, and my 
colleagues. We are most appreciative. It is 
clear that the kinder, gentler America of 
which you have spoken begins in this house. 
I was also genuinely gratified, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the assurances you gave this morn- 
ing of your commitment to the security and 
well-being of Jordan. We, indeed, feel very 
much at home, which befits friends. 

The friendship between Jordan and the 
United States has indeed been special. It 
began 30 years ago when I first came to the 
White House to meet President Eisenhow- 
er. I have since dined in this lovely room as 
the guest of Presidents on more occasions 
than I can count. If that is a record, it is one 
of which I am proud. These have all been 
memorable occasions, but none more so 
than tonight as your guest, Mr. President, 
and the guest of Mrs. Bush. 

But our friendship is not only personal, 
which I treasure, it is based as well on the 
common values which our two _ nations 
share: freedom, equality, and human digni- 
ty. Friendship deserves the most serious 
consideration of those who enjoy it. When 
there is joy, one calls upon friends to cele- 
brate. When there is sorrow, friends come 
to comfort one. When there is a task to be 
done, friends join together in common 
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effort. There is honor and pride and true 
friendship, as is evident here tonight. 

One of the sorrows which we share is the 
continuous tragedy of that of the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. To end this tragedy is the 
focus of our visit. I was interested in your 
explanation this morning, Mr. President, of 
the American viewpoint regarding steps to 
further the cause of peace in our area. And 
as I assured you this morning, Jordan will 
cooperate closely with the United States to 
achieve a just, durable, and comprehensive 
peaceful settlement. We will support you in 
all your endeavors to achieve a comprehen- 
sive, just, and lasting peace in the Middle 
East. And God willing, we will see that rain- 
bow, and so will people in our part of the 
world. And God willing, it will be our con- 
tribution for a better future for generations 
to come on all sides in that area of the 
world. 

Mr. President, we share with you an un- 
usual fact: the names of our founding cap- 
itals. Philadelphia was the birthplace of 
your independence. Philadelphia was, as 
well, the ancient name of our capital, 
Amman. The meaning of both is the same: 
brotherly love. In this spirit, I would like to 
convey the best wishes and warmest greet- 
ings from the people of Jordan to you, Mr. 
President, and Mrs. Bush, and to all of your 
fellow Americans. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my dear friends, 
may I ask you to join me in a toast to the 
President of the United States and Mrs. 
Bush. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:42 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5957—National Recycling 
Month, 1989 


April 19, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


As we approach the last decade of the 
20th century, the United States faces a 
growing problem in the management of 
solid waste. This Nation currently generates 
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160 million tons of solid waste per year. 
While that amount is increasing, the 
number of available landfills is shrinking 
dramatically. This situation underscores the 
importance of recycling. 

The benefits of recycling solid waste are 
substantial. Recycling waste helps to pre- 
serve our limited landfill space. Recycling 
also reduces the need to extract resources 
from their natural environment and thus 
helps to prevent the pollution such removal 
efforts create. It also saves energy and pro- 
vides a less expensive alternative to landfills 
and incineration. Finally, communities can 
use the materials recovered through recy- 
cling to generate revenue. 

Some cities and States, recognizing the 
important role recycling can play in waste 
management, have enacted mandatory re- 
cycling laws. Numerous towns and counties 
across America now boast effective volun- 
tary recycling programs. A well-developed 
system of recycling facilities has emerged in 
the United States for scrap metals, paper, 
and glass. Nonetheless, Americans still do 
not recycle enough municipal waste. Nearly 
80 percent of the municipal solid waste in 
this country is deposited in landfills, while 
10 percent is incinerated. Only 10 percent 
of our Nation’s waste is recycled. 

Every American household and commu- 
nity can play a major role in solving the 
problems associated with solid waste dispos- 
al by recycling—either through municipal 
programs or voluntary drives sponsored by 
local service organizations. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has set a national 
goal of 25 percent waste recycling by 1992. 
While the ability to meet this goal may vary 
from town to town, such efforts are useful 
steps toward eliminating America’s solid 
waste problems. 

In recognition of the importance of recy- 
cling, the Congress, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 102, has designated April 1989 as “Na- 
tional Recycling Month” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation calling for its appropriate observ- 
ance. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1989 as National Re- 
cycling Month. I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this month by ac- 
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tively participating in community recycling 
efforts and teaching their children about 
the benefits of such efforts. I also encourage 
community leaders to consider the advan- 
tages of a comprehensive recycling pro- 
gram as a means of managing municipal 
solid waste. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:38 p.m., April 20, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 20. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Report on Activities of 
United Nations Member Countries 


April 20, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Pursuant to title V, section 527 of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1989, 
as contained in Public Law 100-461, I am 
transmitting herewith the report on the ac- 
tivities of countries within the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

This report assesses the degree of support 
of United States foreign policy in the 
United Nations context by the governments 
of countries that are members of the United 
Nations. 

In addition, this report includes the 
report required of the Secretary of State 
under section 117 of Public Law 98-164 on 
the performance of U.N. member countries 
in international organizations. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Interview With Members of the 
White House Press Corps 


April 20, 1989 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
The President. Fire away. 


Q. Mr. President, what are you going to 
do about the fact that sensitive and relevant 
documents were not reviewed by the Iran- 
contra committees? 

The President. In the first place, I have 
great confidence that A.B. Culvahouse 
[Counsel to President Reagan], and those 
charged with cooperating with Congress 
were cooperative. I’ve seen nothing to indi- 
cate they weren’t. Secondly, I would offer 
full cooperation to any request made of this 
administration, and I just can’t confirm the 
hypothesis of your question at all. 

Q. But you mean you would turn over 
any documents that they now want to see? 
Is that what you’re saying by “full coopera- 
tion”? 

The President. Well, procedures were set 
up to determine what documents would be 
made available. Those procedures were 
agreed to by the Congress. Certainly, I 
would see that if any documents are in con- 
trol of this administration—relevant docu- 
ments—that we would live assiduously by 
those guidelines. But I have no reason to 
believe that the previous administration, 
the lawyers in it who worked closely with 
Congress, did not fullfill their obligations. 

Q. Mr. President, were you an emissary 
to Honduras, as has been alleged? 

The President. | went to Honduras, sure. 
That’s a matter of public record. 

Q. And did you have a quid pro quo deal? 

The President. I’ve told you that I am not 
going to discuss that until the trial with 
North is over. 

Q. But the jury is being sequestered 
today, sir, and it’s—— 

The President. No, I might have some- 
thing to say on it when the trial is over, but 
I would simply ask you to understand that 
this is a request of the lawyers. And I’m not 
going to do something that inadvertently 
will—but put it this way: My conscience is 
clear. 

Q. Well, there have been suggestions 
that—on the documents—that there might 
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have been an oversight, either on the part 
of the FBI, the part of the White House 
staff. As far as you can tell, was there an 
oversight by any of those two bodies, or was 
it a question of—the Congress was not 
pushing the right buttons to get the docu- 
ments? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure. I don’t 
know. All I can just state is the confidence 
that I feel in Culvahouse and company. But 
we've received the letter down here, and I 
will take this opportunity to tell them we’ll 
cooperate fully. But who controls the docu- 
ments and all of that—you’ll have to talk to 
the lawyers about that. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say—— 

The President. | think they’re in the con- 
trol and in the custody of the Archives— 
archivists, but I’m not sure. 

Q. When you say you'll cooperate fully 
with—I presume you mean Senators Mitch- 
ell and Inouye [member and chairman of 
the Select Committee on Secret Military As- 
sistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposi- 
tion, respectively]. In their letter-—— 

The President. Everybody. ; 

Q. Does that mean—they’ve asked you, I 
think, to launch an investigation to find out 
exactly what happened. Are you saying you 
will launch an investigation or that you 
have? 

The President. 1 don’t remember 
“launching an investigation.” Was that part 
of their request? 

Q. I think the language is “an immediate 
and thorough investigation” which essen- 
tially asks whether and why documents 
were not provided. 

The President. Well, | would refer them 
to the people that were in charge of the 
documentation, which would be Mr. Culva- 
house and company, in whom I have great 
confidence. But if there’s anything we can 
do to encourage that—absolutely. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say your con- 
science is clear, do you mean that the inter- 
pretation that has been made of the docu- 
ments in this trial, which I gather were 
made by Mr. North himself, are not entirely 
accurateP 

The President. I'm not discussing any- 
thing about my role in this except to say 
that everything I’ve said I'll stand behind. 

Q. You won’t even—since they’re seques- 
tered—just give us a—— 
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The President. I’ve just told the gentle- 
man that I’m not going to go into that. So, 
please, don’t ask me to do that which I’ve 
just said I’m not going to do, because you’re 
burning up time. The meter is running. 
Throw the sand on you—— 


Semiautomatic Assault Weapons 


Q. Right. Assault weapons. 

The President. And I am now filibuster- 
ing, so—[{laughter]. 

Q. Sir, can I ask you about assault weap- 
ons? 

The President. Oh, no, you've already 
used up your time. 

Q. No, no, no. Assault weapons. You 
know, William Bennett [Director of Nation- 
al Drug Control Policy], your drug czar, has 
made a proposal that you treat them like 
machineguns, which would mean people 
would register and they’d have their names 
on file and so forth. First off, what do you 
think of that ideaP And secondly, when are 
you going to tell us your next step on that? 

The President. Well, we're having a 
meeting this afternoon with certain Mem- 
bers of Congress on this. The standards that 
are set up in existing law about import are: 
“suitability for sporting purposes.” And 
we're being very careful here, but we’re 
going to make a determination using that as 
a standard. And, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS 
News], I zan’t say exactly when it will be, 
but I’ve expressed my concern about these 
weapons and their suitability. So, stay 
tuned. I don’t know exactly when it will be, 
but there is a meeting here today that’s just 
ongoing, and I have great confidence in Bill 
Bennett. 

We've talked to a wide array of people on 
this. We’ve gone to some of the think 
tanks—that very intelligent, thoughtful 
paper from Ed Feulner’s [president, Herit- 
age Foundation] group over at Heritage, 
very thoughtful. And so, our package will 
be—I guarantee it will include more on law 
enforcement. And I’m sure that Bill Ben- 
nett will be totally on board. But we 
haven’t gotten the final administration posi- 
tion yet. 

Q. Mr. President, will you apply the same 
standard to domestically made weapons 
that you apply to imported weapons? 
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The President. We’re in the process of 
discussing that now and what role the ad- 
ministration has—whether it’s strictly re- 
striction of imports or something broader 
than that. 

Q. At this point, are you convinced that 
any package that deals with drug violence 
and crime must also include some aspect 
that deals with assault weapons? 

The President. Well, no, I can’t say that. I 
can’t go that far, because we really haven’t 
gotten that far in determining it. 


The President’s Popularity 


Q. Mr. President, the CBS-New York 
Times poll this morning puts your approval 
rating at about 61 percent but suggests 
there is more style than substance. What do 
you think about that evaluation? And I 
think that you and Governor Sununu have 
been briefed by a Teeter poll that’s been 
taken. Does that contain the same sort of 
information? 

The President. No, the Teeter poll—I’m 
not sure it’s just because the Committee 
paid for it—is much stronger. [Laughter] 

Q. Higher ratings? 

Q. What about the Jowa? 

The President. Higher, higher, higher. 
I’m not sure. I don’t want this to be consid- 
ered a vicious assault on CBS. [Laughter] 
They’re entitled to their polling figures. But 
the others were—look, these things—you 
know me on polls, John [John Mashek, 
Boston Globe]. You’ve heard me on this 
subject before, and I haven’t changed my 
view. It’s not a question of polls, but a ques- 
tion of what’s going on, achieving what 
you're trying to do. And we’re making some 
progress here. I’m very pleased that the 
Senate did what it did on the savings and 
loan bill, pleased that we got a budget 
agreement that many cynics thought we 
could never achieve at all, no matter of 
what scope, whatsoever. That took place. 
And so, I’ve been very pleased with the 
recent talks on the Middle East with three 
leaders there. And so, things are moving. 
But I don’t feel under any pressure to meet 
somebody else’s standard on what is 
progress or not. I know what I’m doing, and 
I think one thing is the country senses that. 
Otherwise, there wouldn’t be that kind of 
support. 


Aid to Cambodian Non-Communists 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to offer 
military aid to the non-Communist resist- 
ance in Cambodia? 

The President. No. No discussion of that 
yet. No decision taken on that yet. 

Q. Mr. President, we’re coming—— 

The President. Yll continue to give good 
support to the process and certainly to 
[President] Sihanouk’s efforts. 

Q. Did you say no decision or no discus- 
sion on thatP 

The President. No decision and—not with 
me. Can’t recall, but I’m not anywhere 
close to making a decision of that nature. 


Administration Accomplishments 


Q. We’re coming up to the 100-day mark 
on your Presidency, which—if you'll look 
over the past 50 years, every other Presi- 
dent, or almost every other President, has 
come into office at times of crisis, and crisis 
has been kind of a stage on which we watch 
Presidents perform. How would you assess 
your first 100 days so far? 

The President. About the same as Martin 
Van Buren’s. 

Q. Uh-oh. 

Q. Can you elaborate on that? [Laughter] 

The President. Martin came in; he was 
not radically trying to change things. But 
then, that’s about where the parallel ends, 
because I don’t know what he did in his 
first 100 days. [Laughter] 

Q. ——or any of the other 900 days. 

The President. We got an agenda, and 
I’ve clicked off things that I think demon- 
strate progress. And I left out the whole 
question of an ethics package that I think is 
a very good one. We’ve had many visitors 
from foreign lands. We’ve moved forward 
on—I want to add now to what I was 
saying—moved forward on Third World 
debt in a positive way. 

So, I think that we’re moving reasonably 
well. And I don’t even think in terms of 100 
days because we aren’t radically shifting 
things; this is the Martin Van Buren analo- 
gy. We didn’t come in here throwing the 
rascals out to try to do something—correct 
all the ills of the world in 100 days. Now, 
there’s some ills of the world; there’s some 
unsolved problems. And I’m methodically, I 
think, pragmatically moving forward on 
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these. So, I really don’t measure it in terms 
of 100 days. 

Q. I guess we are the ones who measure 
the 100 days. 

The President. You are. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 


Q. Foreign policy has been kind of held 
back. You’ve had visitors, but do you expect 
the pace of your foreign policy to pick up 
after this? 

The President. I’m not sure I understand 
the question. 

Q. Well, the pace—— 

The President. The pace of it? No, I don’t. 
The pace of it is pretty intense—numbers of 
visitors, amount of time I spend on foreign 
policy, initiatives taken by the Secretary of 
State, attention given to this in the White 
House, every single day. So, you see, I think 
we've got prudent foreign policy. We’ve set 
into forward motion certain reviews that 
are moving towards completion. And so, I 
don’t feel a need for some precipitous and 
dramatic initiative in order to salve the con- 
sciences of those who are saying you’ve got 
to do something in 100 days. 

Q. Let me go back—— 

Q. These reviews won't trigger something 
then? 

The President. It could. It might. But I 
think Gorbachev on the Soviet East-West 
relations understands what we’re about. I, 
frankly, thought that what we said on 
Poland the other day was new and a strong 
initiative. But that takes time to sort out 
these things. But I didn’t do it because I 
wanted to get in under the 100-day wire. 
Now, the question is: We’ve spelled out 
what we want to do, and I’ve got to move 
our bureaucracy to see that we do it. 

And you know, it’s that kind of concept 
on the Middle East—spent a lot of time on 
the Middle East. And I think King Hussein 
was right when he said yesterday that the 
time is right for some kind of action. But 
now we've got to assess, after he leaves 
here, where we go, what next step we take. 
We've got something out there on elections 
that offers some promise. We haven't 
backed away from historic positions on con- 
ference or whatever. And so we move. We 
take whatever the next step is. 

I wish I could give you a more dramatic 
answer to the Lebanon, because this is one 
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that really does hurt. And I’m very, very 
concerned about it. And here all I can say 
to you is that we have encouraged the Sec- 
retary-General to go forward, to try this 
mission of peace. There’s some stumbling 
blocks to that, I’m told we will renew our 
call for removal of all foreign troops and for 
a cease-fire. 

But here is one where I wish that there 
was some dramatic plan in which the play- 
ers in the area could agree to, and it’s not 
there. And we’ve talked to the Middle East- 
ern leaders. But I cite this one because I 
really feel it about the Lebanon, of the divi- 
sions in Lebanon. We’ve talked to the Brits 
about it. We’ve talked to the French about 
it—and President Mitterrand the other day. 
And the people at the U.N. are trying to 
figure. But there is not a dramatic plan that 
can bring peace to Lebanon right now. 

Q. Is that a problem that defies solution? 

The President. The problem—the short- 
run of it—how you stop this firing, the shell- 
ing, how you get factions to stop warring— 
has certainly in recent times defied solu- 
tion. But we can’t give up on it. We simply 
are not going to—— 

Q. How has the U.S. managed to provide 
any kind of influence in the situation? 

The President. That’s the problem: We 
don’t have great influence in Lebanon, with 
the factions that are fighting. We do have 
good influence with many of the countries 
out there. In fact, I think our standing with 
the moderate Arab countries is as good 
today as any time in recent history. And I 
feel strongly about that. And back to the 
Martin Van Buren theory—I mean, we’re 
building still, coming back out of a time 
that hit a bit of a low 3 or 4 years ago. Then 
we restored some prestige by the way we 
acted in the Gulf. Then you see a cease-fire 
in the Gulf. We have, I think, much better 
communication now with Jordan. We’ve 
kept good cooperation and coordination 
with the Egyptians. The Israelis themselves 
attest to the fact that they have great confi- 
dence in our administration. We have some 
differences with all three of those countries, 
but, no, I think it’s moving. But, Norm 
[Norman Sandler, United Press Internation- 
al], I wish there was a short-term answer to 
stop the killing in Lebanon. 
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Strategic Weapons Modernization 

Q. ——you missed a couple of dead- 
lines—— 

Q. Mr. President, could I—— 

Q. You’ve missed a couple of deadlines on 
the MX missile, on what you’re going to do 
to modernize the strategic arsenal—go MX, 
Midgetman. And Mr. Cheney [Secretary of 
Defense] gave you some recommendations 
this week, and a decision is expected this 
week. What are you going to do on that? 

The President. Don’t know yet. We'll ob- 
viously be talking to Cheney when he 
comes back from NATO. But no decision 
has been taken. 

Q. Any leaning? 

The President. Well, can’t tell you that. 
I’m listening—because this exercise yester- 
day in this Cabinet Room was not just a 
semantic drill of some sort. When I talk 
about cooperation with Congress, I mean 
it—consultation with Congress, I mean it. 
And some of what yesterday was about was 
getting the views of various Members of 
Congress on this decision that’s facing the 
President. But how do you—you know, 
what do you do about SDI and levels of 
funding? What do you do about MX or 
Midgetman? And I have to make the call, 
the recommendation, from here, but I 
wanted to get their input. Now I want to 
get renewed talks with Dick Cheney when 
he comes back. The national security advis- 
er has provided me with a lot of thinking 
on this, had several important briefings on 
it. And I will be prepared very soon to 
make a decision on it. But we haven’t—I 
can’t go any further than that. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, you met now with 
{Egyptian President] Mubarak, _ [Israeli 
Prime Minister] Shamir, and [Jordanian 
King] Hussein. What is the next step in the 
Middle East peace process? 

The President. Not sure now. On the 
table is the election process, and one other 
thing would be how we flesh that out, 
taking into consideration the concerns 
about it that have been expressed by Muba- 
rak and by King Hussein and also by Mr. 
Shamir. So, how we do that—what the mo- 
dalities are of that will be—a lot of thought 
will be going into that: who’s represented; 
making clear that this isn’t a final step, that 


that isn’t going to solve the Middle East 
problem; making clear that it’s a step, but 
we want it to be a constructive step. And 
exploring other options as well. 

Q. What is the structural procedure for 
doing that? 

The President. On the U.S. side, we'll use 
the National Security Council procedures to 
do that. And of course, I plan to be in touch 
with the various leaders. I’ve told them I 
want to do that as President. And I do plan 
to talk personally with some of the leaders 
out there on these matters. 

Q. Is this a high priority? 

The President. In addition to the ones 
I’ve already talked to, for example, I talked 
to King Fahd [of Saudi Arabia] the other 
day, and think that that is useful, to be sure. 
Now, after this round of visits, what do they 
think? A lot of these countries can be im- 
portant players here, and the more agree- 
ment we can get on the next step, the more 
likely it is to succeed. 


Explosion on the U.S.S. “Towa” 


Q. Mr. President, on the Jowa: Is it time 
to say that 50-year-old battleships are, in 
fact, obsolete and begin taking them out of 
service? Is that the lesson here? 

The President. No, that’s—— 

Q. Or if not, what’s your lesson on it? 

The President. That’s not—well, my les- 
son is that—to find out what happened in 
infinite detail, check all procedures to be 
sure that safety is at the highest point, 
and—but not—I wouldn’t jump to the con- 
clusion that because that kind of powder 
was put into these turrets in that way that 
that makes a useful platform obsolete. I’m 
not going to go that far. 

Drug Testing 

Q. Could you indulge me one quick ques- 
tion because of a conflict that the Attorney 
General [Richard L. Thornburgh] suggested 
yesterday? 

The President. John, give me a break. 

Q. One quick one. The Attorney Gener- 


The President. Is this for TV or is this for 
the print? 

Q. TV. 

Q. Both. The Attorney General suggested 
yesterday that it might be appropriate to 
drug-test people in public housing. HUD 
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[Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment] took immediate exception to that. 
What do you think? 

The President. 1d have to talk to him 
about it because I don’t know, and I’m not 
going to go off on some tangent here until I 
know exactly the thinking of our key Cabi- 
net people. We’ve got a good Cabinet 
system, and I encourage people to speak 
out. But the decisions on something of that 
nature will be made right here in that 
room, and they’re not going to be made 
until I have all the facts. 

Q. You don’t favor a drug—— 


The Economy 


Q. Do you expect interest rates to come 
down now that you’ve got a budget agree- 
ment? 

The President. I was very pleased at the 
market reaction to the budget agreement. 
It seems to have been underreported, but 
nevertheless, it’s very heartening, Terry 
[Terence Hunt, Associate Press]. 

Q. How about the interest rates? You said 
you were going to campaign—— 

The President. I'm not heartened by the 
interest rates. [Laughter] 

Drug Testing 

Q. Is there still going to be those drug 
tests for the Federal employees? 

The President. Selectively, yes, absolutely. 

Q. Selectively? To everybody? 

The President. Well, we've already got 
some patterns out there. Well, widely. If 
we're talking about a drug-free workplace, 
we've got to have some testing, and I sup- 
port that. This idea that this is a total in- 
fringement on everybody, I don’t agree. 
Now, in some cases—I mean, I don’t want it 
to be so widespread, but I do think that 
selective drug testing is very important, and 
nobody will change my mind on that one. 

Q. Civil rights? Human—no? 

The President. Civil rights is very impor- 
tant, too. And so is the law. 


Note: The interview began at 10:20 a.m. on 
the Oval Office patio at the White House. 
The following journalists participated in 
the interview: Lesley Stahl, CBS News; 
James Angle, National Public Radio; Ter- 
ence Hunt, Associated Press; Norman Sand- 
ler, United Press International: Lawrence 
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McQuillan, Reuters; Pascal Taillandier, 
Agence France-Presse; Michael Duffy, Time; 
John Mashek, Boston Globe; and Tim 
McNulty, Chicago Tribune. 


Remarks on Meeting the University of 
Tennessee Lady Volunteers 


April 20, 1989 


The President. Well, beautiful Rose 
Garden day. Sorry we’re a little late getting 
started. I heard that there was a little secu- 
rity problem, a little backup going through 
these devices that—Bridgette Gordon’s jew- 
elry getting through the metal detectors out 
there. [Laughter] 

No, we’re just delighted you all are here, 
and I’m particularly pleased to see the 
president, former Governor Lamar Alexan- 
der, here with us today. I know I speak for 
Dan Quayle when we give him a warm 
welcome back to Washington. Coach Sum- 
mitt, Athletic Director Cronan, families and 
friends and fans, Members of Congress, and 
then our own local teams that are here 
today, the White House is proud to host 
Tennessee’s Lady Volunteers, the 1989 
NCAA champions. It’s a great pleasure 
having you here. 

After you won in Tacoma and after the 
tears of joy and victory and remembrance, 
Pat Summitt told a cheering nation that 
“This one belongs to the family.” And it’s 
quite a family, these Lady Volunteers—five 
freshmen, two sophomores, three seniors. 
And before this season, only the seniors had 
ever played college ball. And the L.A. 
Times called your victory “beyond the 
imagination of most.” And archrival Au- 
burn’s coach dubbed the Lady Vols a 
“Who’s Who Roster of Excellence”: Melissa 
McCray, Sheila Frost, Daedra Charles, play- 
ers like Carla McGhee, who came back 
from a 1987 car accident after they said 
she’d be lucky ever to run again. And 
there’s Tonya Edwards and Dena Head. 

And now, I admit, the Bush family is gen- 
erally pretty happy when Texas wins some- 
thing. But your mid-season loss to Texas is 
also when—it proved that this team had 
character as well as talent. Tonya, the 1987 
Most Valuable Player, who led the Vols to 
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Tennessee’s first championship, got hurt. 
Dena, a little-known freshman, came off the 
bench and emerged as SEC Rookie of the 
Year. And don’t worry, I’m not forgetting 
Bridgette Gordon, All American, Most Valu- 
able Player, MVP. The papers call her the 
best woman in college basketball. And 
when Auburn closed to within three in that 
final game, she stepped in and sank three 
straight jumpers. Maybe you heard what 
the losing coach said about her: “God bless 
her, graduate her, and get her out of Ten- 
nessee.” [Laughter] You'll note there is no 
basket here today in the Rose Garden. 
That’s on purpose. I’ll be darned if I want 
to go head-on-head with her out there on 
the foul line. [Laughter] 

And then the coach, a silver medalist as a 
player in 1976, Coach Summitt—she 
coached America’s Olympic team to a gold 
in 1984. And in 13 years she brought Ten- 
nessee to the Final Four 10 times, winning 
it twice. Later on we’re going down to that 
fountain over here that you all can see, to 
see if literally she can walk on water. 
[Laughter] There’s been some speculation 
about that. And the most rare, the most 
important stat of all: In 14 years as coach, 
her players have a 100-percent graduation 
rate. And all five—Lamar would kill me if I 
didn’t point this out—all five of this year’s 
freshmen are on the Dean’s List. One, 
Debbie Hawhee, has a 3.95 GPA in medical 
technology. What in the world did she get 
the A-minus in? [Laughter] 

Ms. Hawhee. English. 

Mr. Alexander. English. 

The President. Well, she speaks Tennesse- 
an. And so, we’re going to get her a—every 
sport has legendary teams from its early 
days, and I have a feeling that, years from 
now, when they go back, as sports fans do 
and historians do, and talk about the leg- 
ends of women’s basketball, it'll be this 
team, your team, the 1989 NCAA champi- 
ons from Tennessee, that sets the highest 
standard. As the years unfold, you will 
always remember that championship season 
that brought you to the White House. To- 
morrow’s news clippings that’ll be yellowed 
with age are going to be read by grandchil- 
dren born in a different century. And it’s a 
story that began on summer nights, not so 
long ago, years before college, though, 
when these champions were themselves 


kids, shooting until twilight in obscure barns 
or out in driveways scattered across the 
deep South and the Middle West, young 
girls unknown to one another, but dream- 
ing the same dream that this month 
became real. 

So, this is a great opportunity to say thank 
you all for coming here. Hold fast to your 
dreams yet to come. Congratulations to all 
of you. And God bless you, and God bless 
the U.S.A. Thank you all very, very much. 

Coach Summitt. This is a great honor for 
us. And I think throughout this year, this 
has been a real special team because we 
have been family. And we talked about all 
the highlights that we experienced as a 
team and as a staff and as a family. And 
certainly, winning a national championship 
was a great highlight. I know Debbie Scott, 
one of our freshmen, said her highlight this 
year was getting lost in New York City— 
[laughter|—until she found out we got to 
come here, and she said, “It would be to 
see the puppies.” [Laughter] 

So, we are delighted and honored to be 
here. I am extremely proud of our academ- 
ic success. We have won two national cham- 
pionships in the last 3 years. But the most 
important statistic for our team and our 
program is 100-percent graduation rate, of 
which we will hold our heads very proudly. 
And I know Lamar’s excited about that too, 
but we all are. We have had great leader- 
ship, and I don’t think you win without 
leadership. And you don’t win without 
great people. And we’ve had both. And 
today we’d like for our three seniors, who 
have been very instrumental in leading the 
University of Tennessee to four consecutive 
NCAA appearances, to come forth and 
present you with a little gift. And that’s 
Bridgette Gordon, she wants to deposit her 
gold, I think, today—{/aughter|—Sheila 
Frost, and Melissa McCray. 

The President. Come on. Here we go. 
Who is which, now? 

Ms. McCray. I'm Melissa McCray. Nice to 
meet you. 

The President. That’s Bridgette. Good to 
see you all. Who’s going to give the speech? 

Ms. McCray. Okay, I will. [Laughter] I 
certainly want to echo what our coach has 
said. I think it’s indeed an honor and a 
privilege to be here. It’s nice to see Mrs. 
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Bush out and -certainly nice to see Dan 
Quayle, the Vice President. We have a 
jacket here for you. Now, I realize you’re 
not going to be playing any basketball. But 
maybe once when you're out walking 
through the garden and playing with your 
puppies, you might think about the Lady 
Vols from Tennessee, all right? I hope you 
enjoy it. 

The President. Oh, yes. That’s beautiful. 
Thank you so much. She’ll come. Come on, 
Bar. 

Ms. Frost. Mrs. Bush, we have something 
for you also. I’d like to echo just about the 
same thing that Melissa said. Thank you for 
inviting us out. And this is a little something 
when you both go out to see the puppies, 
you'll be matching. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Bush. That’s so sweet. Thank you. 

Ms. Frost. Thank you. 

Coach Summitt. Yes, oh, they want to see 
the puppies. 

The President. They really do want to see 


them? 

Mrs. Bush. You're all invited to see the 
puppies, but they’re not. [Laughter] 

Coach Summitt. Okay, we got that. It’s 


our secret. 

Ms. Gordon. 1 have “The Summitt 
Season” here. It’s a book written about Pat 
and our team. 

The President. Great. 

Ms. Gordon. The year that we lost to 
Louisiana Tech, but—{/aughter]. 

The President. There she is. 

Ms. Gordon. And this is for Mr. Quayle— 
a T-shirt. 

The President. Great. 

The Vice President. Thank you. 

Ms. Gordon. And | have an autographed 
poster of myself. [Laughter] 

The President. Let’s see that. Hey! Oh, 
this is neat. Thank you. 

Ms. Gordon. You're welcome. 

The President. Here, we've got to get this 
all set for our—here, I'll hold it so it doesn’t 
get bent. 

Ms. Gordon. Okay. 

The President. Loaded up with—well, I 
think that I want to ask the Members of 
Congress that are here to come up and con- 
gratulate you all. We’ve got some good Ten- 
nesseans out there. And congratulations to 
all of you. And Barbara means it. She'll ar- 
range to take you over to see the—if you're 
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really interested. You don’t have to be in- 
terested, but you—— 

Team Members. Oh, yes, we are, we are. 

The President. They are so cute. 

Coach Summitt. There’s one thing. I 
want you to meet my mom. 

The President. Oh, we want to see her. 
Now, you guys come say hello. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Athletic Director 
Joan Cronan and Representatives John J. 
Duncan, James H. Quillen, Jim Cooper, Bob 
Clement, Bart Gordon, and Don Sundquist. 


Remarks on Signing the Executive 
Order Establishing the National Space 
Council 


April 20, 1989 


The President. Well, to the Members of 
Congress here and Members of the Joint 
Chiefs, distinguished guests, thank you. It’s 
a great pleasure to be here on an occasion 
of this nature. And I want to thank all of 
you for being here. You’re helping to fulfill 
a promise that I made 18 months ago in 
Huntsville, Alabama, at the George C. Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center. I pledged then, 
and I’m proud now, to reestablish the Na- 
tional Space Council. 

I’ve asked Vice President Quayle to serve 
as Chairman. Under his able leadership, I’m 
confident that the Space Council will bring 
coherence and continuity and commitment 
to our efforts to explore, study, and develop 
space. I look to the Council to coordinate 
our civil, military, and commercial efforts. 
We must establish a permanent manned 
presence in space by building the space sta- 
tion, Freedom. We must encourage private 
initiatives in investment, and we must 
ensure our national security through effec- 
tive defense activities in space. 

You know, when people talk about space 
exploration, what it represents to us in this 
country, some say that it captures the 
American imagination. But it’s much more 
than that. Our efforts in space unleash the 
imagination. And 20 years ago, an entire 
generation of Americans was inspired by 
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the space program. We must continue on 
the path we’ve blazed in earlier decades 
with a renewed dedication. 

Space is vitally important to our nation’s 
future and, I would add, to the quality of 
life here on Earth. And it offers a techno- 
logical frontier, creating jobs for tomorrow. 
And space programs inspire an interest in 
math and science, engineering in young 
people, knowledge so important for a com- 
petitive future. Space offers us the chance 
to unlock secrets billions of years old and 
billions of light years away. Space is the 
manifest destiny of a new generation and a 
new century. 

Mr. Vice President, I plan to sign this 
Executive order with one objective in 
mind: to keep America first in space. And 
it’s only a matter of time before the world 
salutes the first men and women on their 
way outward into the solar system. All of us 
want them to be Americans. 

And now Id like to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent to say a few words, and then I'll be 
honored to sign this declaration. 

The Vice President. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President, and welcome back to 
your former office. It’s about 100 days ago, 
a little less, that you were here to witness 
the official signing of the Vice President’s 
desk, and we welcome you back today as 
you establish the Space Council. 

I certainly look forward to getting in- 
volved with the Space Council, working 
with the Members of Congress to develop a 
coherent space policy and space strategy for 
this country. Space is certainly the frontier. 
It is a frontier that we understand, and 
we're going to be there. Space is important 
to us from an economic point of view, from 
a national security point of view, and cer- 
tainly from a point of view of technology. 
So, Mr. President, we take your charge with 
a great deal of seriousness. We will be 
working with all deliberation and coopera- 
tion with Members of Congress and the 
space community, that we will work and 
present a very good space policy and strate- 
gy for the future of this nation. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. in 
the Vice President’s office in the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. 


Executive Order 12675—Establishing 
the National Space Council 


April 20, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
provide a coordinated process for develop- 
ing a national space policy and strategy and 
for monitoring its implementation, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment and Composi- 
tion of the National Space Council. 

(a) There is established the National 
Space Council (“the Council”). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(1) The Vice President, who shall be 
Chairman of the Council; 

(2) The Secretary of State; 


The Secretary of Defense; 

The Secr-tary of Commerce; 

The Secretary of Transportation; 

The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; 

8) The Chief of Staff to the President; 

(9) The Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; 

(10) The Assistant to the President for Sci- 
ence and Technology; 

(11) The Director of Central Intelligence; 
and 

(12) The Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(c) The Chairman shall, from time to 
time, invite the following to participate in 
meetings of the Council: 

(1) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; and ‘ 

(2) The heads of other executive depart- 
ments and agencies and other senior offi- 
cials in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Council. (a) The 
Council shall advise and assist the President 
on national space policy and strategy, and 
perform such other duties as the President 
may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) In addition, the Council is directed to: 

(1) review United States Government 
space policy, including long-range goals, 
and develop a strategy for national space 
activities; 
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(2) develop recommendations for the 
President on space policy and space-related 
issues; 

(3) monitor and cocrdinate implementa- 
tion of the objectives of the President’s na- 
tional space policy by executive depart- 
ments and agencies; and 

(4) foster close coordination, cooperation, 
and technology and information exchange 
among the civil, national security, and com- 
mercial space sectors, and facilitate resolu- 
tion of differences concerning major space 
and space-related policy issues. 

(c) The creation and operation of the 
Council shall not interfere with existing 
lines of authority and responsibilities in the 
departments and agencies. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities of the Chairman. 

(a) The Chairman shall serve as the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisor on national space 
policy and strategy. 

(b) The Chairman shall, in consultation 
with the members of the Council, establish 
procedures for the Council and establish 
the agenda for Council activities. 

(c) The Chairman shall report to the 
President on the activities and recommen- 
dations of the Council. The Chairman shall 
advise the Council as appropriate regarding 
the President’s directions with respect to 
the Council’s activities and national space 
policy generally. 

(d) The Chairman shall authorize the es- 
tablishment of such committees of the 
Council, including an executive committee, 
and of such working groups, composed of 
senior designees of the Council members 
and of other officials invited to participate 
in Council meetings, as he deems necessary 
or appropriate for the efficient conduct of 
Council functions. 

Sec. 4. National Space Policy Planning 
Process. (a) The Council will establish a 
process for developing and monitoring the 
implementation of national space policy and 
strategy. 

(b) To implement this process, each 
agency represented on the Council shall 
provide such information regarding its cur- 
rent and planned space activities as the 
Chairman shall request. 

(c) The head of each executive depart- 
ment and agency shall ensure that its space- 
related activities conform to national space 
policy and strategy. 
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Sec. 5. Establishment of Vice President’s 
Space Policy Advisory Board. (a) The Vice 
President shall establish, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. 
2), governing Presidential advisory commit- 
tees, an advisory committee of private citi- 
zens to advise the Vice President on the 
space policy of the United States (“the 
Board”). 

(b) The Board shall be composed and 
function as follows: 

(1) The Board shall be composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the Vice President. 

(2) The Vice President shall designate a 
Chairman from among the members of the 
Board. The Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Space Council shall serve as the Sec- 
retary to the Board. 

(3) Members of the Board shall serve 
without any compensation for their work on 
the Board. However, they shall be entitled 
to travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law, for 
persons serving intermittently in the Gov- 
ernment service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707), to 
the extent funds are available for that pur- 
pose. 

(4) Necessary expenses of the Board shall 
be paid from funds available for the ex- 
penses of the National Space Council. 

(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other Executive order, the responsibilities 
of the President under the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, as amended, except that 
of reporting annually to the Congress, 
which are applicable to the Board estab- 
lished by this order, shall be performed on 
a reimbursable basis by the Director of the 
Office of Administration in the Executive 
Office of the President, in accordance with 
the guidelines and procedures established 
by the Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 6. Microgravity Research Board. Sec- 
tion l(c) of Executive Order No. 12660 is 
amended by deleting “Economic Policy 
Council” and inserting in lieu thereof “Na- 
tional Space Council.” 

Sec. 7. Administrative Provisions. (a) The 
Office of Administration in the Executive 
Office of the President shall provide the 
Council with such administrative support 
on a reimbursable basis as may be necessary 
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for the performance of the functions of the 
Council. 

(b) The President shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Secretary who shall appoint such staff 
as may be necessary to assist in the per- 
formance of the Council’s functions. 

(c) All Federal departments, agencies, and 
interagency councils and committees 
having an impact on space policy shall 
extend, as appropriate, such cooperation 
and assistance to the Council as is necessary 
to carry out its responsibilities under this 
order. 

(d) The head of each agency serving on 
the Council or represented on any working 
group or committee of the Council shall 
provide such administrative support as may 
be necessary, in accordance with law and 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
to enable the agency head or its representa- 
tive to carry out his responsibilities. 

Sec. 8. Report. The Council shall submit 
an annual report setting forth its assessment 
of and recommendations for the space 
policy and strategy of the United States 
Government. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
April 20, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:48 p.m., April 20, 1989] 


Nomination of D. Allan Bromley To Be 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy 


April 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate D. Allan Bromley to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy. He would succeed William R. 
Graham. 

Since 1972 Dr. Bromley has been a 
Henry Ford II Professor of Physics at Yale 
University in New Haven, CT. Since 1960 
he has served in several capacities at Yale 
University, including chairman of the phys- 
ics department, 1970-1977; director of the 
A.W. Wright Nuclear Structure Laboratory, 
1963 to present; professor of physics, 1961 


to present; associate director of the Heavy 
Ion Accelerator Laboratory, 1960-1963; and 
associate professor, 1960-1961. Prior to this, 
he served as a senior research officer and 
section head of Atomic Energy of Canada, 
Ltd., in Chalk River, Ontario, Canada, 
1958-1960, and associate research officer, 
1955-1957. He has served as assistant pro- 
fessor in the physics department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, 1953-1954, and as an 
instructor, 1952-1953. 

Dr. Bromley graduated from Queen’s 
University at Kingston, Ontario (B.S., 1948; 
M.S., 1950) and the University of Rochester 
(M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1952). He has been a 
recipient of the National Medal of Science, 
1988. He has served as a member of the 
White House Science Council, 1981 to 
present, and as a member of the Advisory 
Board for the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Science Foundation. Dr. 
Bromley was born May 4, 1926, in West- 
meath, Ontario, Canada. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in New Haven, 
CT. 


Proclamation 5958—National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, 
1989 and 1990 


April 20, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Few advances in medicine inspire more 
awe than successful organ and tissue trans- 
plants. In recent years, we have witnessed 
the restoration of sight to the blind through 
new corneas; we have watched cancer pa- 
tients regain their health through bone 
marrow transplants; and we have seen 
gravely ill men and women get another 
chance at life with a new heart, lung, or 
kidney. These wonderful success stories 
would not have been possible without the 
generosity of those Americans who were 
willing to donate their organs and tissues to 
others. 

Much has been done in recent years to 
encourage public support of organ and 
tissue donation. Through the American 
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Council on Transplantation, regional donor 
programs, community leadership, and 
media support, millions of Americans have 
learned about donation and have signed 
donor cards. Unfortunately, despite these 
efforts and the success of transplant pro- 
grams around the world, many seriously ill 
persons still await organ transplants. That is 
why I encourage each and every American 
to give careful thought to becoming an 
organ and tissue donor. 


I encourage every American to learn the 
facts about organ and tissue transplants and 
to discuss any moral or ethical concerns 
about donation with your family and doctor. 
Organ and tissue transplants give us cause 
to reflect upon the precious gift of human 
life, as well as our responsibility to treat it 
with care and reverence. Just as we give 
thanks for the life and health with which 
God has blessed us, so, too, must we sol- 
emnly consider the profound act of sharing 
life with others through organ and tissue 
donation. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
112, has designated the weeks of April 23 
through 29, 1989, and April 23 through 29, 
1990, as “National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this occasion. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the weeks of April 23 
through 29, 1989, and April 23 through 29, 
1990, as National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week. I ask health care profes- 
sionals, public and private service organiza- 
tions, and all Americans to join in support- 
ing this humanitarian cause. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:51 p.m., April 21, 1989] 
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Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 21. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Assassination of Lieutenant 
Colonel James N. Rowe in the 
Philippines 

April 21, 1989 


This was a cowardly and heinous act. 
Colonel Rowe was in the Philippines to 
help the Filipino people in their efforts to 
defend democracy. We will work closely 
with the Filipino Government in their ef- 
forts to track down and bring to justice 
those responsible for this assassination. 

The U.S. Government support for Philip- 
pine democracy is unshaken. As President 
Bush has said, “President Aquino has our 
total support in her effort to maintain na- 
tional unity, revitalize democracy, and 
counter the Communist insurgency.” Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush extend their deepest 
sympathy to the family and ftiends of Colo- 
nel Rowe. 


Note: Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to 
the President, read the statement to report- 
ers assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House during his daily press brief- 
ing, which began at 9:39 a.m. 


Remarks on Signing the Law Day, 
U.S.A., Proclamation 


April 21, 1989 


Well, let me welcome Senator Thurmond 
and Congressman Jack Brooks, representing 
the Judiciary Committees on the Hill, and 
Bob Raven, the president of the ABA, 
American Bar Association. For more than 
30 years, Presidents have designated May 
lst Law Day, and I’m honored to continue 
that tradition. On that day, we celebrate 
the American legal system’s vital role in 
helping to maintain the balance between 
freedom and order, the principled and yet 
practical balance that makes democracy 
possible. 
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And this year, our Law Day celebration 
will focus on access to justice. Let me quote 
the oath that every Federal judge takes 
before assuming office: “To administer jus- 
tice without regard to person and do equal 
right to the poor and the rich.” Now, that 
oath reflects our nation’s deep commitment 
to equal justice for all, a commitment that 
every citizen’s claim shall be judged on its 
merit, not on the basis of his status or place 
or standing in society. It’s the very core of 
the democratic idea, the distinction that 
sets democracy apart from all other systems 
of government. And we can all take pride 
in our nation’s ability to give life to that 
ideal. 


And yet our work is not done: the work 
of ensuring that recourse to justice is within 
the reach of every individual in this nation. 
For the poor, especially, the legal process 
can be a costly, complex, and extremely 
cumbersome route to the justice that they 
deserve. And today I call on all of you—on 
all Americans—to perfect the promise of 
that judicial path. Each of you can contrib- 
ute. Each of you can help people under- 
stand the legal system and to use it respon- 
sibly. You can encourage the resolution of 
disputes without recourse to the legal 
system when that serves the interests of the 
parties involved. And each of you can make 
the highest standards of justice your own 
standard. 


But access without quality is in the inter- 
ests of no one. We must recruit and retain 
this nation’s best legal talent on the Federal 
bench. I have submitted to Congress a legis- 
lation that would raise the salary of the 
judges by 25 percent, an increase that, in 
my view, is long overdue. I urge each of 
you and all those out there listening to give 
your strongest possible support to see that 
that measure wins quick approval. 


The rule of law—equal for all—is the cen- 
tral concept of our democratic system. I’m 
pleased to sign the proclamation declaring 
May Ist as Law Day, 1989. And thank you 
all for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5959—Law Day, U.S.A., 
1989 


April 21, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than 30 years, our Nation has 
paused each May 1 to observe Law Day, 
U.S.A. On this day, we celebrate America’s 
legacy of liberty and self-government, guar- 
anteed under law and preserved with the 
aid of our legal system. 

The American legal system plays a vital 
role in maintaining the balance between in- 
dividual freedom and civil order. Our Na- 
tion’s leaders, past and present, have sup- 
plemented our rich common law heritage 
with statutes, rules, and regulations at every 
level of government. This body of laws not 
only provides protection for the freedoms 
guaranteed by our Constitution, it also pro- 
vides a framework for peacefully resolving 
disputes, vindicating the rights of individ- 
uals, and punishing criminal conduct. 

Our Nation has long been committed to 
ensuring that this system serves all who 
seek redress of their grievances. That com- 
mitment is reflected in the solemn oath 
taken by all Federal judges before they 
assume office: the vow to “administer jus- 
tice without respect to persons, and do 
equal right to the poor and to the rich.” 
Under that oath, judges must decide every 
citizen’s claim on its merits, not on the basis 
of the claimant’s status. ‘ 

Despite its many accomplishments, how- 
ever, our legal system still exhibits a 
number of imperfections. There remain 
members of our society for whom the 
promise of redress for their grievances has 
not yet been fully realized. Delay in court 
proceedings and the cost of pursuing legal 
remedies make it difficult for many Ameri- 
cans to have their claims adjudicated, re- 
gardless of their economic means. Others 
face large hurdles and tremendous frustra- 
tion—even if they ultimately obtain vindica- 
tion—because of the frivolous use of legal 
processes. These problems are particularly 
distressing to the poor. Many indigent per- 
sons are simply precluded from pursuing 
legal remedies to their grievances. All too 
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often, this exclusion invites disrespect for 
our judicial system and subsequently under- 
mines the strength of our democracy. 

On this Law Day, which is dedicated to 
the theme of “Access to Justice,” we 
remind ourselves that it is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility to ensure the effectiveness and 
accessibility of the American justice system. 
Our Founders asserted that the second goal 
of the U.S. Constitution was “to establish 
justice.” Because of the central role of the 
rule of law in preserving our freedom in 
this constitutional democracy, all Americans 
should concern themselves with improving 
the Nation’s justice system. All of us can 
participate in this process by developing a 
better understanding of its purpose and op- 
erations. We can encourage the organiza- 
tions to which we belong to initiate educa- 
tional programs aimed at the general 
public, and we can give of our own time to 
help those with valid claims to obtain re- 
dress. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with Public Law 87-20 of April 
7, 1961, do hereby proclaim Monday, May 
1, 1989, as Law Day, U.S.A. I urge the 
people of the United States to mark this 
occasion by reflecting upon the importance 
of the justice system to the preservation of 
our democracy, as well as the importance of 
access to that system for all who will make 
responsible use of it. I urge the legal profes- 
sion, schools, libraries, government agen- 
cies, the media, clergy, and businesses, as 
well as civic and voluntary service organiza- 
tions, to join in efforts to focus public atten- 
tion on the importance of making access to 
justice a reality for all persons. I also call 
upon all public officials to display the flag of 
the United States on all government build- 
ings on this day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:23 p.m., April 21, 1989) 
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Proclamation 5960—Death of 
American Servicemen on Board the 
USS IOWA 


April 21, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As a mark of respect for the American 
servicemen who died as a result of the acci- 
dent aboard the USS IOWA, which oc- 
curred on April 19, 1989, I hereby order, by 
the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States of America by section 175 
of title 36 of the United States Code, that 
the flag of the United States shall be flown 
at half-staff upon all public buildings and 
grounds, at all military posts and naval sta- 
tions, and on all naval vessels of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia 
and throughout the United States and its 
Territories and Possessions until sunset, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1989. I also direct that 
the flag shall be flown at half-staff for the 
same length of time at all United States 
embassies, legations, consular offices, and 
other facilities abroad, including all military 
facilities and naval vessels and stations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., April 21, 1989] 


Designation of James J. Carey as 
Acting Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission 


April 21, 1989 


The President today designated James J. 
Carey to be Acting Chairman of the Feder- 
al Maritime Commission. He would succeed 
Elaine L. Chao. 

Since 1981 Mr. Carey has been Federal 
Maritime Commissioner, and Vice Chair- 
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man since 1983. Prior to this, he was an 
international business development manag- 
er for Telemedia, Inc., in Chicago, IL, and a 
management consultant for Telemedia, Inc., 
and Coordinated Graphics, 1978-1979. He 
was president and chief executive officer 
for Coordinated Graphics, 1976-1978; exec- 
utive vice president for Total Graphic Com- 
munication, Inc., 1974-1976; and president 
and chief operating officer of Chicago 
Offset Corp., 1972-1974. He was senior ac- 
count executive for I.S. Berlin Press, 1966- 
1972. Mr. Carey has served in the USS. 
Navy, 1962-1965, and is a rear admiral in 
the Naval Reserve. He has received the 
Meritorious Service Medal, the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal, and the Naval Reserve 
Association National Award of Merit. 

Mr. Carey graduated from Northwestern 
University (B.S., 1960). He was born April 9, 
1939, in Berlin, WI. He is married, has two 
daughters, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Designation of David W. McCall as 
Chairman of the National Commission 
on Superconductivity 


April 21, 1989 


The President today designated David W. 
McCall to be Chairman of the National 
Commission on Superconductivity. 

Dr. McCall has served in various capac- 
ities at AT&T Bell Laboratories since 1953, 
including director of the Chemical Re- 
search Laboratory, 1973 to present; assist- 
ant chemical director, 1969-1973; head of 
the department of physical chemistry, 
1962-1969; and a member of the technical 
staff, 1953-1962. Dr. McCall is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, and he has 
served on the executive committee of the 
division of physical chemistry in several ca- 
pacities, including executive committee, 
1967-1969; program chairman, 1971; chair- 
man, 1971-1972; and alternate councilor, 
1973. 

Dr. McCall graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Wichita (B.S., 1950) and the University 
of Illinois (M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1953). Dr. 
McCall was born December 1, 1928, in 
Omaha, NE. 


Notice of the Continuation of the 
National Emergency With Respect to 
Nicaragua 

April 21, 1989 


On May 1, 1985, by Executive Order No. 
12513, President Reagan declared a nation- 
al emergency to deal with the threat to the 
national security and foreign policy of the 
United States constituted by the situation in 
Nicaragua. On April 25, 1988, the President 
announced the continuation of that emer- 
gency beyond May 1, 1988. Because the 
actions and policies of the Government of 
Nicaragua continue to pose an unusual and 
extraordinary threat to the national security 
and foreign policy of the United States, the 
national emergency declared on May l, 
1985, and subsequently extended, must con- 
tinue in effect beyond May 1, 1989. There- 
fore, in accordance with section 202(d) of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1622(d)), I am continuing the national 
emergency with respect to Nicaragua. This 
notice shall be published in the Federal 
Register and transmitted to the Congress. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 21, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:55 p.m., April 21, 1989] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on the 
Continuation of the National 
Emergency With Respect to Nicaragua 
April 21, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Section 202(d) of the National Emergen- 
cies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for the 
automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergen- 
cy is to continue in effect beyond the anni- 
versary date. In accordance with this provi- 
sion, I have sent the enclosed notice, stating 
that the Nicaraguan emergency is to contin- 
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ue in effect beyond May 1, 1989, to the 
Federal Register for publication. A similar 
notice was sent to the Congress and the 
Federal Register on April 25, 1988, extend- 
ing the emergency beyond May 1, 1988. 
The actions and policies of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. If the Nicaraguan emergency 
were allowed to lapse, the present Nicara- 
guan trade controls would also lapse, im- 
pairing our Government’s ability to apply 
economic pressure on the Sandinista gov- 
ernment and reducing the effectiveness of 
our support for the forces of the democratic 
opposition in Nicaragua. In these circum- 
stances, I have determined that it is neces- 
sary to maintain in force the broad authori- 
ties that may be needed in the process of 
dealing with the situation in Nicaragua. 
Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 


atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Reporting 
on the Economic Sanctions Against 
Nicaragua 

April 21, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since President Reagan’s last 
report of November 9, 1988, concerning 
the national emergency with respect to 
Nicaragua that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12513 of May 1, 1985. In that 
order, the President prohibited: (1) all im- 
ports into the United States of goods and 
services of Nicaraguan origin; (2) all exports 
from the United States of goods to or des- 
tined for Nicaragua except those destined 
for the organized democratic resistance; (3) 
Nicaraguan air carriers from engaging in air 
transportation to or from points in the 
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United States; and (4) vessels of Nicaraguan 
registry from entering United States ports. 

1. The declaration of emergency was 
made pursuant to the authority vested in 
the President by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, including the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1701 et seg., and the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seg. This 
report is submitted pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c) and 1703(c). 

2. The Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(FAC) of the Department of the Treasury 
issued the Nicaraguan Trade Control Regu- 
lations implementing the prohibitions in Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12513 effective May 7, 
1985, 50 Fed. Reg. 19890 (May 10, 1985). 

3. Since the report of November 9, 1988, 
fewer than 40 applications for licenses have 
been received with respect to Nicaragua, 
and the majority of these applications have 
been granted. Of the licenses issued in this 
period, some authorized exports for human- 
itarian purposes, covering donated articles 
beyond the scope of the exemption to the 
export ban to assist in the rebuilding of 
houses and churches that were destroyed 
by Hurricane Joan in 1988. Many more ex- 
ports intended to relieve human suffering 
caused by Hurricane Joan were deemed to 
fall within the exemption to the export ban 
and were cleared for export without appli- 
cation for or receipt of a specific license 
from FAC. Other licenses extended authori- 
zations previously given to acquire intellec- 
tual property protection under Nicaraguan 
law. Certain licenses were issued that au- 
thorized the exportation of equipment to 
La Prensa, the major opposition publication 
in Nicaragua, as well as to other opposition 
press groups. 

4. Since the last report, the Department 
of the Treasury completed two significant 
enforcement actions. The U.S. Customs 
Service seized a U.S.-controlled Panamani- 
an-flag oil tanker for its role in transship- 
ping U.S.-origin aviation fuel to Nicaragua. 
A second seizure of the same tanker was 
effected on the basis of a separate transship- 
ment of aviation fuel from the United States 
to Nicaragua. Civil forfeiture action against 
the vessel has been initiated in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico. 
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The second action involved four princi- 
pals of two U.S. trading and investment 
firms who pleaded guilty to criminal 
charges related to the operation of several 
front companies that exported computer 
software and other commercial goods to 
Nicaragua through Panama. The case was 
brought in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida. One 
principal received 4 years’ incarceration 
(3-% years suspended), 5 months’ attend- 
ance at a community training center, and 
225 hours of community service. The other 
three individuals were each sentenced to 3 
years’ incarceration (2-4 years suspended), 
5 months’ attendance at a community train- 
ing center, and 225 hours of community 
service. 


5. The Treasury and State Departments 
were sued in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Texas by 
an organization and certain individuals 
seeking to donate food, medicine, clothing, 
vehicles, and other items to Nicaragua. 
Under the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, articles such as food, 
clothing, and medicine, intended to be used 
to relieve human suffering, are exempt 
from export prohibitions. The Government 
took the position that vehicles, such as pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and buses, are fit for a 
variety of uses and thus do not automatical- 
ly fall within the exempt category for food, 
medicine, clothing, and other articles whose 
intended use is confined to the relief of 
human suffering. Consequently, Treasury 
would not permit the transfer of the vehi- 
cles to groups in Nicaragua without a specif- 
ic license. The trial court rejected the Gov- 
ernment’s position and on September 29, 
1988, issued a judgment declaring that the 
President has no authority to regulate or 
prohibit, directly or indirectly, donations to 
an embargoed country of articles that the 
donor intends to be used to relieve human 
suffering and that can reasonably be expect- 
ed to serve that end. The Government has 
decided against seeking an appeal of this 
adverse decision and is currently conduct- 
ing a policy review of the humanitarian 
relief area. 


6. The trade sanctions are an essential 
element of our policy that seeks a demo- 
cratic outcome in Nicaragua by diplomatic 


means. The Sandinista regime made numer- 
ous commitments to democratization and 
national reconciliation when it signed the 
Esquipulas Agreement in 1987. The Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua reiterated these com- 
mitments February 14 at Tesoro Beach, El 
Salvador, and, in addition, promised to hold 
free, fair, and open elections in February 
1990. I do not believe that current condi- 
tions in Nicaragua justify lifting the trade 
sanctions. If Nicaragua implements its Es- 
quipulas commitments and holds free, fair, 
and honest elections, I believe the emer- 
gency that prompted the prior administra- 
tion to impose the trade sanctions would 
largely be resolved. 


7. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the period from November 
1, 1988, through May 1, 1989, that are di- 
rectly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Nicaraguan national emergency are 
estimated at $213,577.62, all of which rep- 
resents wage and salary costs for Federal 
personnel. Personnel costs were largely cen- 
tered in the Department of the Treasury 
(particularly in the Customs Service, as well 
as in FAC and the Office of the General 
Counsel), with expenses also incurred by 
the Department of State and the National 
Security Council. 


8. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to apply econom- 
ic sanctions against Nicaragua as long as 
these measures are appropriate and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on expenses and significant develop- 
ments pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 
1703(c). 


Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 


Senate. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting on the 
Situation in Lebanon 


April 21, 1989 


President Bush met at 2:15 p.m. today 
with Lebanese-American leaders and Leba- 
nese officials to discuss the current situation 
in Lebanon. President Bush expressed the 
deep concern of the United States for the 
violence now going on in Lebanon. He ex- 
pressed his personal anguish over the many 
victims of the war that permeates through 
many parts of that country. The President 
referred to his telephone conversation with 
President Mitterrand of France and their 
mutual interest in finding a solution to the 
Lebanese problem. 

President Bush said that the United States 
remains committed to an independent, free 
Lebanon and the restoration of Lebanon’s 
unity, sovereignty, and territorial integrity, 
with the disbandment of militias and the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces. The Presi- 
dent expressed his support for a cease-fire. 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Congressional Gold Medal to 
Mary Lasker 


April 21, 1989 


The President. Welcome, Mrs. Lasker. 
Mr. Speaker, it’s nice to have you back. Dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress—pleased 
to greet Congressmen Early and Conte and 
our other friends who are here. And a very 
special welcome, Tip, to you, sir. 

You’ve heard me talk about a thousand 
points of light, a metaphor that I’ve used to 
celebrate the extraordinary selflessness of 
Americans who give so much to the service 
of others. And we’re here today to honor a 
veritable beacon of light, a woman who has 
focused an enormous amount of energy on 
finding solutions to life-threatening diseases, 
Mary Lasker. She’s president of the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation, which she 
started with her husband in 1942 to encour- 
age medical research and to raise public 
awareness of major diseases which cripple 
and kill. Today the Lasker Foundation’s 
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Medical Research Award is one of the most 
prestigious honors in American medicine. 

Mary’s contribution to medicine—they’ve 
not stopped with the important work of the 
Lasker Foundation. Dr. Jonas Salk said: 
“When I think of Mary Lasker, I think of a 
matchmaker between science and society.” 
Business Week magazine called her the 
fairy godmother of medical research. And 
she’s worked extensively in many diverse 
causes, from supporting cancer research to 
preventing heart disease to working with 
those with cerebral palsy. And believe me, I 
am only naming a few here. And the list is 
so long because her good works and tireless 
efforts are legion. 

And I cannot resist a special word of 
thanks and praise for Mary’s leadership 
here in Washington. Senator Claude Pepper 
calls Mary the driving force behind the cre- 
ation of the National Cancer Institute, the 
first of the National Institutes of Health and 
of subsequent institutes. Her generosity and 
association with NIH continues today. Her 
work in urging legislation to expand Feder- 
al cancer research culminated in a 1971 bill 
that made the conquest of cancer a national 
goal. In 1984 Congress honored Mary 
Lasker by naming a center for her out at 
NIH: the Mary-Woodard Lasker Center for 
Health, Research, and Education. Not only 
is she well-known for advancing medical re- 
search but for her contributions to the arts 
and for her many public plantings that 
allow others to share her love of flowers. 
Through the Society for a More Beautiful 
Capital, she’s donated extensive plantings in 
Washington, including over a million daffo- 
dil bulbs for Rock Creek Park and Lady 
Bird Johnson Park. 

Mary, your gifts of health and beauty 
have left the country very much in your 
debt. In 1987 it was with gratitude and 
great pride that the United States Congress 
voted to honor your humanitarian contribu- 
tions to the areas of medical research and 
education, urban beautification and the fine 
arts. 

Now it is my pleasure to thank you on 
behalf of the Nation and to present you 
with this token of our gratitude, the Mary 
Woodard Lasker Congressional Gold Medal. 
Congratulations. 





Mrs. Lasker. Mr. President, thank you is 
much too small a word to describe this 
honor. Without your help and that of Con- 
gress, no success would be possible. This 
medal belongs to so many people for the 
triumph and hope that medical research 
brought to this country. Mr. President, you 
know how and why medical research is so 
important. We look to you now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for leadership in helping to support 
research at the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Cancer still kills 500,000 people a year in 
this country—more people than have been 
killed in all our wars combined. The 
strength of our nation depends on the 
health of our people. This medal recognizes 
the priority which we must once again 
place on research. It’s good for trade, good 
for jobs, and vital for all Americans. Medical 
research is our hope for our children and 
for the building of a healthy America. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:59 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 


remarks, he referred to Jim Wright, Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr, former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 15 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 


April 16 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from 
Camp David, MD. 
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April 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe of 
the United Kingdom; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Republican members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


April 18 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Evangelical leaders; 

—Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices Louis W. Sullivan, to discuss pro- 
posed legislation that would provide as- 
sistance to infants, children, and preg- 
nant women; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the annual report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for fiscal year 1987. 


April 19 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—Walter Momper, mayor of West Berlin; 

—the congressional leadership; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


April 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
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National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of Transportation Samuel K. 
Skinner; 

—Prime Minister Manuel A. Esquivel of 
Belize; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


April 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—William Croaker, advocate for early 
cancer detection; 

—leaders of the Minimum Wage Veto Co- 
alition; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—President Aristides Pereira of Cape 
Verde, to discuss the Namibia-Angola 
peace settlement; 

—President’s Dinner fundraisers; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 17 


Alan Charles Raul, 
of New York, to be General Counsel of the 


Submitted April 17—Continued 


Department of Agriculture, vice Christo- 
pher Hicks, resigned. 


Paul Dundes Wolfowitz, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Under 
Secretary of Defense for Policy, vice Fred 
Charles Ikle, resigned. 


Peter F. Secchia, 

of Michigan, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Italy. 


Submitted April 18 


Walter J.P. Curley, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to France. 


David George Ball, 
of Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, vice David M. Walker, resigned. 


Richard Thomas Crowder, 

of Minnesota, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, vice Daniel G. Amstutz, resigned. 


Jack Callihan Parnell, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, vice Peter C. Myers, resigned. 


Submitted April 19 


Roderick Allen DeArment, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Labor, vice Dennis Eugene Whitfield, re- 
signed. 


H. Lawrence Garrett III, 
of Virginia, to be Secretary of the Navy, 
vice William Lockhart Ball III, resigned. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 17 


Advance text: 
Remarks to citizens of Hamtramck, MI 


Fact sheet: 
U.S. support for Polish reforms 


Released April 18 
Fact sheet: 


Implementation of the Bipartisan Accord on 
Central America 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 19 


HJ. Res. 102 / Public Law 101-16 
To designate April 1989 as “National Recy- 
cling Month” 


Approved April 20 


H.R. 666 / Public Law 101-17 

To allow an obsolete Navy drydock to be 
transferred to the city of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, before the expiration of the otherwise 
applicable 60-day congressional review 
period 


HJ. Res. 112 / Public Law 101-18 
Designating April 23, 1989, through April 
29, 1989, and April 23, 1990, through April 
29, 1990, as “National Organ and Tissue 
Donor Awareness Week” 
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